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PREFACE. 



The Exercises which accompany this short Treatise 
on French Philology are the plea put forth for pub- 
lishing it. Brachet's 'Historical Grammar of the 
French Language ' is such an excellent class book on 
French Philology that this apology seems to be 
needed for trenching upon the same ground. All, 
however, who are engaged in teaching this interesting 
branch of the French language, will have felt the 
difficulty of imparting an accurate knowledge of it, 
without the help of exercises, and will appreciate the 
endeavour here made to supply a real need ; to them 
this short Text Book will be welcome, not because 
it teaches anything new, but because it teaches the 
discoveries of lAttrS, Diez and Bracket in a new way, 
and with new appliances. 

The plan adopted in the arrangement of subjects 
will prove very serviceable in imparting clear per- 
ceptions of the changes that Latin has undergone in 
passing into French. The general laws, according 
to which the changes in Latin words have proceeded, 
are treated of at ihe outset, and gradually the mind 
of the learner is educated to grasp the particular 
laws that apply to the permutations in vowels and 
consonants. Each page of the book is confined to one 
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VI PREFACE. 

separate subject ; and to every such page there 
corresponds an exercise upon it ; so that whatever is 
learnt in each lesson becomes imprinted on the mind 
by repetition in the corresponding exercise. 

Some oi the questions in these exercises being 
intended to stimulate private inquiry in Philology, 
the answers are not to be obtained directly from the 
Text; an Etjnnological Vocabulary has, however, 
been added at the end of the Book, which will 
enable any intelligent pupil to answer them without 
difficulty. 

It has been deemed expedient, in this short 
treatise, to avoid long explanations ; much is there*- 
fore omitted which it would have been interesting 
to dwell upon. Thus while the use of the cironm- 
flex, as an etymological symbol (as in mime, &c.), is 
treated of on the subject of accents, its extension 
to such words as thMtre^ farUSme, pSh, &c., by false 
analogy, is not here discussed. Again, it would 
have been interesting, when treating of the addi- 
tion of letters to French words, to instance similar 
olianges in English ones, and compare with the 
French lierre, luette, loriot, the English nickname^ newty 
nugget (=ian ingot) ; or, when speaking of the inter- 
polation of h, (2, g (as in chambre, eendre, ipingle^ &c.), 
to instance the same tendency in English (as in 
soundy timber, aluwkber, laggard, &o.). Such investi- 
gations, however, wonld have been out of place in 
this Primer ; they are here hinted at as a field for 
private inquiry. An observant pupil will, from the 
study of this treatise, see that there is a reason for 
every change in French words, that there is nothing 
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PREFACE. VU 

arbitiaiy ; and lie will be led to account for much 
that at first was perplexing and apparently irra- 
tional. Further, he will be led on to see the reason 
for many a grammatical rule which before seemed 
arbitrary, such as the rule for the agreement of the 
Past Participle conjugated with avoir ; and he will 
find some real pleasure in tracing '^ J'di icrit cles 
lettres " to " habeo acrvptam litteras," while he will 
recognise in " les lettres que j'ai Scrites " the Popular 
Latin " littersB quas habeo scri^ptas'* 
. A ' Note on French Grender,' by K. Brodie, M.A., 
which could not have been introduced in the text 
without interfering with the plan of the book, has, 
with his permission, been added at the end of the 
book. 

A. C. Clapin. 

Shebbobne, 
February, \^1^^ 
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FBENCH PHILOLOGY. 



Introduction. 

The Colloquial Latin which the Boman soldiers 
introdnced into Gaul was the basis of the French 
language. This Latin, altered throngh the Celtic 
pronunciation, had become a distinct language at 
the time of the downfall of the Boman Empire, and 
was called the Bomance language (Lingua Bomana 
rustica). It was subdivided into two varieties, the 
Langue d^oil, spoken north of the Loire, and the 
Langue d'oc, or Provengal, south of that river. These 
names were due to the manner in which each 
division pTonouneed the affirmative oui (Lat. hoc- 
illud), this being pronounced oil in the north, and 
oc in the south. The Langue d^oU, or rather that 
dialect of it spoken in the Province called Ile-de- 
France, gradually supplanted the others, and finally 
became the present French language. 

To the Popular French thus formed by the people 
out of the Colloquial Latin have been added words 
coined by learned men out of Latin and Greek, and 
also words borrowed from Foreign languages. Of 
the older stock many are German words, introduced 
by the Teutonic conquerors, and relating to war and 
to the Feudal system. 

The inflexions of the Latin soon disappeared out 
of the popular French. The six cases, which ex- 
pressed shades of thought too subtle for the popular 
tongue, were first reduced to the Nominative and 
Accusative, and later to the Accusative alone. Again, 
the unaccented syllable with which this Accusative 
ended was graduadly dropped, or replaced by e mute,^ 
and other atonic syllables disappeared,^ till French 
became what it is now, " shortened Latin." 

^ (MuniTi), miir ; rosom, rose.) 

' (\xm(i)iatem, bonte ; comp(ii)tt<fii, oompte.) 

B 2 
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FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 



TONIC ACCENT. 

The stress laid in speaking on a particular syllable 
of each word is called the Tonic Accent of that 
word; and the syllable on which the voice is raised 
is called the accented or Tonic syllable, the others 
being Atonic, or unaccented. 

In French words the last syllable is the one accented ; but 
when the word ends in e mnte, the tonic accent is on the penul- 
timate. In order to keep the tonic accent on the same syllable 
as in Latin, the French have contracted the Latin words, by 
dropping all the vowels that followed the accented syllable; 
thus durtibilis, porttew, became dwMe^ pordhe. 

As there can only be one tonic syllable in each word, the 
vowel which is accented in the simple words fidm, yrain, 
charKMUj becomes atonic in/amind, gremiu, ehanddi&t. 

The Latin Accent continues in all the words of 
popular origin, and the short atonic syllable that 
immediately precedes it is suppressed, as well as the 
medial consonant. All words which violate this law 
are of learned origin. 

Thus according to this general rule, which is the key to 
French Etymology, 

(1) The Latin accent in examen, mohilisj (trganvm, is pre- 
served in the popular words ewaim, fnen&2e, or^ue ; but not in 
the learned words exameUf mobUe, orgnme. 

(2) The short atonic syllable is suppressed in the Latin 
earii)tatem, com(t)tatus, ho8^i)tale, to form the populur words 
chertef conUe, hdtd; but not m the learned forms charOS, oomtte', 
hSpital, 

(3) The medial consonant is dropped in AuCjgyuebM, con- 
fi(d}etUia, ddi(e}atft8j to form the olaer words Aout, confiance, 
dilie ; but not in the learned words auguate, confidence, dilicat. 
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FRKSCH PHILOLOGY. 



GEAMMATICAL ACCENTS. 

The French Grammatical Accents differ widely 
from those of the Greek language, though borrowed 
from them. The acute, gi*ave, and circumflex accents 
in Greek simply denote the tonic syllable and the 
shade of intonation on that syllable. In French, on 
the contrary, these accents have no eonnection with 
the tonic and etymologic accent, and are purely' 
orthographic symbols. 

The Aonte aooent ( ' ) is placed over e to show that it is shut 
(sounded with the mouth almost shut): but e shut does not 
take the acute accent when it is followed by a consonant in the 
same syllable ; as, pommier, chanter, nez, 

. The Grave aooent C) is placed over e to mark that it is open ; 
(sounded with the mouth rather open); but e open does not 
take the gtave accent when it is not tiie last letter of its syllable ; 
as, mar, seeret ; nor when it is before as, which is considered as a 
compound letter ; as, exemple, aexe (pronounced eg-zempU, aek-se). 

The final syllable ^s is an exception in apree, des, exces, 
progr^s. 

In the finals Sge, e takes an acute accent, although sounded 
open : as, ccHUge^ protSge, chanU-je. 

This accent is also used to distinguish a, to, la, there, cm, 
where, from a, has, la, the, ou, or. 

The Cireumflez aooent (Of which makes the vowel very long, 
takes the place of a letter suppressed, generally «, as in fete, 
dne, pdtre. 

The grammatical accent has thus three different 
functions in orthography, (1) It indicates the pro- 
nunciation of certain vowels ; as, hontS, regie, role ; 
^2) It marks the suppression of certain letters ; 
(3; It is used to distinguish between words other- 
wise spelt alike, but of mfferent significations. 
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FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 



Article. 



When popular Latin dropped the case inflexions 
of the classical Latin, it felt the need of an Ai-ticle, 
and appropriated to this use the pronoun tile. The 
accusative ilium became illom, then illo in mediaaval 
Latin, and gave the Old French lo, which in the 
eleventh century was softened into le, just as ego 
became jb, and finally je. Similarly iUam became la 
and illos, which gave the Old French los, was 
softened into lea. 

N.B. — The Article is a remarkable exception to the rule of 
the continuance of the Latin accent in Frenchc This solitary 
exception may be accounted for by the EBLCt that the Latin 
comic writers reckoned the first syllable of iUe, Uld, ilium as 
short, and so compounded in iUum into dlum. Thus the French 
language has retained only the latter syllable of this pronoun ; 
il'ltmh = le, U-lam = la, t Z4i= lui, U-loa =■ les. 

The contraction of de le and a le was originally 
into del and al ; about the twelfth century the I was 
deadened into u (as in auhe from cJba, autre from 
alter), and the plurals chevah, mak^ became chevaus^ 
mavs (later cTtmrnx, maux); thus del became deu^ 
and finally du, and similarly a le and h lea became 
al, ah, then au, aua, aux. 

The contracted form enl {^en le) has disappeared ; 
ea { = en lea) survives only in *' baohelier-is-arts," 
" docteur-^s-scienoes," *• S. Pierre-^s-liens,'* " ^ 
mains." 

N.B. — ^No elision takes place in U, la before the words wt, 
huit, huitihm, huitaine, onze, onziime. The explanation of this 
anomaly is probably to be found in the kind of aspiration with 
which these words are pronounced. 
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FRENCH PHIL0L06Y. 



Substantives. 



During the transition from the inflected Latin to 
the non-inflected Fiench there was a period when 
two cases only were used, the Nominative and the 
Aocnsative. The latter prevailed, and with the sup- 
pression of its short termination became the origin 
of almost all French words. 

The impress of the Nominative alone is retained in eorory 
90Bur; pictor^ peintre ; anteoessor^ ancetre; tr&ditor, traitre; the 
Nominative and Accusatiye forms have survived, side by side, 
in pastor, pdtre ; pastorem, pasteur ; c&jUor, ehantre ; can^orem, 
chanteur ; in all other words the Accusative case alone has sur- 
vived ; chandeleur (candelarum festa) and Uur (illorum) are the 
only instances of the survival of the Latin Genitive. 

The substitution of the Masculine for the Neuter, 
which had begun in the days of Plautus, became 
complete in mediaeval Latin. The neuter plural in a 
(cornua, folia, pecora, pira, poma) was then mistaken 
for a singular nominative of the flrst declension, 
hence the feminine substantives come, feuille, jpScore, 
poire, pomme. This is also the reason why orgue 
(organum) was feminine in Old French. 

The only exception to the rule that masculines in Latin 
remain masculine in French is that of the abstract nouns ending 
in or, which have all become Feminine, except honneur, amour, 
labeur. Amour is feminine in the plural. D^ioe (delitium) is 
masculine ; D&ices (delitite) is femmine. 

The termination s of the plural is derived from 
the inflexion of the Latin plural accusative (rosa«, 
nidof). In olden time, however, the mute letters 
8, X, z were equivalent; we consequently have the 
plurals hijoux. and clckz ; and the old plands cheoaus, 
maus, modernised va.\x> cheoauTi, maux. 
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FREl^CH PHILOLOGY. 



Adjectives. 



The Adjectives which in Latin had two different 
terminations for the masculine and feminine, had 
also two in Old French, and those which had only 
one (as grandis) had only one in French. Thus in 
Old French " une grand femme," " une ame mortd" 
would have been grammatically correct. A trace of 
this older form remains in the expressions grand^faim, 
grand' mere, grand^peur, in which the apostrophe has 
been introduced erroneously, since it indicates the 
suppression of a mute e, which in reality toever ex- 
isted. 

Old adjectiyes ending in oZ form their plural masculine in aux 
like substantives with the same ending ; but the modem a^jeo 
tives fatal, glacial, taken from the Latin by the scholars of 
modem times, make falaU^ glacials, in the plural. Just as al 
became softened into au, so was el softened into eau and ol into 
ou ; hence, hel, nouvd^fol, mol, became beath nouveau^ fou, mou. 

The five adjectives hon^ grand, mal, mouU, petit, 
have retained their old comparatives. 

1. Bon : Old Fr. mieldre (melior) ; meiUeur (melio- 
rem). 

2. Grand : maire (major) ; majeur (majorem). 

3. Mai : pire (pejor) ; Old Fr. pejeur (pejorem). 

4. Moult (mnltus) ; phmeurs (pluriores). 

5. Petit : moindre (minor) ; mineur (xninorem). 

Tlie forms derived from the neuter are moin$ (minus), pis 
(pejus), plus (plus), mieuXf Old Fr. miels (melius). Senior has 
produced Old Fr. sinre (which passed into sire, just as prinss: 
prehensus passed into pri$) ; and seniorem has given us seigneur. 
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FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 



PrononxiB. 



The French Personal Pronoans are derived di- 
rectly from the Latin ego, tu, Ule, se, 

Je may be traced back through its successive 
forms jo, to, eo down to its origin ego. Its first tran- 
sition into eo corresponds with that of li(g)are into 
Iter, eo passes into to as leonem into Zton, then to into 
jb, as DQnonem into Dtyon, and finally becomes je^ 
just as the' old French h was weakened into U, 

Moi, toi^ soi^ are the datives mt'At, tibi, nbi con- 
tracted into m(, ti, 9( (as ntAt7 into nil), then changed 
into wot, tot, «ot (as.^2em into/ot). 

The Latin demonstrative ille gave tXiUe), 26(iUum), 
lui (iUi), eUe (ilia), la (illam), iU (ilH), lea, em (illos), 
eUes (illas). 

N.B. — ^EiuE was at one time eU and originally il$ (illoa). — 
Lear is the genitive plural iOorum.—'ExL and y are not really 
pronouns; for en is inde, which became int, then erU, and y is 
ibi^ which passed into iv before becoming y. The use of mot, 
tai, Ivd, as subjects, is a comparatively recent corruption. 

The Latin Possessive Adjectives gave both the 
Adjectives mon, ma, ton, &o., and also the Pronouns 
mien, mienne, tien, &q. 

In Old French the a of ma, ta, sa was elided, as it 
is now in the Article la, and people then said m^dme, 
fSpee, Sarnie, In the middle ages the use of the 
masculine forms mon, ton, son, superseded this elision. 
It has, however, survived in m^amour (for ma amour 
= my luve), and in m^amie, which later on was cor- 
rupted into ma mie. Hence the word mie (lady-love). 
Mten, tien, sien could, in Old French, be used as 
adjectives, as in ^ mienfrere (= monfrere). 
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10 FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 



Verbs. 



The Eomance language completely destroyed tlie 
old fabric of the Latin conjugation, and raised a new 
structure out of its ruins. 

The Latin Passive gradually disappeared, and, as 
a substitute for it, the combination of the Auxiliary 
Stre with the Past Part, ("esse donatnm" for 
" donari," " est concessum " for " conceditur") became 
more and more common and finally prevailed. 

Deponent verbs, as they passed into French, as- 
sumed an Active form, and so we get mivent, naissent^ 
&c., which come from " sequunt," " nascunt," and 
not from '* suivont," " naissont," which would have 
been the natural derivatives of ** sequuntur," " nas- 
cuntur." 

The Past tenses (except the Lnperf. and Perf. Ind.) 
ceased to be expressed by terminations (as am-avi, 
am-averani), but were made up of the Auxiliary avoir 
and the Past Participle ; and the Future was formed 
of the same auxiliary attached to the Lifinitive of 
the verb (as aimer-aif aimer-as). 

N.B. — The Latins often expressed the Future wilii habeo 
and the Infinitive, e. a. " haheo dicere,'* " habeo ad te soribere." 
This form ran side by side with the older form in the writers 
of the Empire, but finally supplanted it At first the two ele- 
ments were separable, and so ** je vous dirai *' could be either 
•* vos dir-ai " or " dir vos ai ;*' but they were early connected 
together and finally became inseparable. 

The Conditional, indicating a future looked at 
from the point of view of the past, was added to the 
Latin conjugation; it was built (says Brachet) on 
the lines of the Future with the Imperfect for its 
material (ais of aimercUa = abam). 
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FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 11 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Avoir. 

The Latin habere has given the French Auxiliary 
avoir; the h vanished as it has done in hordeum, 
orge; then the h became v, as in prohare, prouver ; 
and the termination ere passed into oir, as in deberey 
devoir. 

The Present Participle habentem dropped the h and 
became ayant, just as tcibanvSj toon ; and the Past 
Participle hahitum also lost the h and passed into 
aUty aU, euy and finally eu, in one syllable. 

The Present Indicative is taken directly from the 
Latin. 



ai habeo 


avons (0. Fr. avomes) habemus 


as babes 


avez habetis 


a (0. Fr. at) habet 


ont habent 



The Imperfect in Old French had no 8 in the 
First Person Singular, and was thus true to etymo- 
logy ; hdbeham was, in Old French, avoi or avei ; 
hoi>ehamu8 was aviomea. 

The Perfect Aa&ut, after dropping h and h, passed 
at first into the dissyllable aii, then into eu, and ap- 
pears in Old French as eu (without «), thus going 
through the same changes as the Past Participle. 

The Future habere-habeo of popular Latin can be 
traced in the Old French averai^ which passed into 
aorai and thence into aurai. Similarly the Con- 
ditional auraia appears in the oldest texts as aoerais. 

N.B. — ^What has been said of hahittmh and habui applies to 
habui8»em ; this became aiiMet then eiiue. The eU (as in wtt 
= (M) was pronounced as two syllables. 
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12 FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

fitre. 

Just as in Latin the verb esse borrowed some of 
its tenses from fore and the obsolete fitere, m in 
French itre is composed of three different verbs : — 
(l)/tio, from which it gets/tw and fuisse; (2) «tore, 
which gives the VBx^Qi^eAitant* StS; (3) esse, which 
gives all the rest. 

Eire in Old French was estre^ which itself was a 
corruption of ess're ( = essere). To the Latin ewe, as 
well as to velle, jposse, offerre, which were too short to 
form French Infinitives, the colloquial Latin added 
the regular termination re, and they produced, by 
erroneous analogy, egsere, volere^ potere, offerrere, 

(1) Fui arid fuUsem have produced fuis and fuiaae. 
The circumflex in fCmes ( = f uimus) is an etynio- 
logical error of comparatively recent date ; it was 
not required, since there is no « suppressed. Futea 
( = fuistis) and fut (^= fuisset) were originally fustea 
and fuist. 

(2) Stare, in Old French eater , has given the parti- 
ciples Stant* StS, We find traces of this Infinitive 
eater in the compounds reater ( = re-atare), arrUer 
( = adrre-atare^, 

(3) Sum, aim, have given the corresponding tenses 
auia, aoia ; but, in the latter, aoyona, aayez, have not 
come directly from aimua, aitia, but from aiamua, aiatia. 
The Infinitive Ure ( = eatre, eaaere) forms the Imper- 
fect Staia ( = eataia) and the Future aerai (= eaaerai), 

* Etant may be formed firom ettwe (etire s Hre}, as mettatd 
from mettre. 
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EEGULAR VEEBS. 

First Conjugation in er. 

The French Conjugation ending in er correspondn 
to the Latin ending in are. At first it embraced no 
other Verbs but those which ended thus in Latin, 
but in course of time learned writers introduced into 
it Verbs derived from the Latin in ere, with which 
it has no real connection. 

These Verbs, introduced into the French language 
in the fourteenth century and later, are of two 
kinds :*— 

(1) Verbs in gre (second conjugation in Latin), 
which answer properly to the French third conjuga- 
ti(m in oir^ just as habere^ delete, make avotr, devoir.. 
The Verbs of this class, per<tt(u26re, eaercerey &c., 
ought not to have appeared as persuader, exercer, 
&c., but under the form persuadoir, exergoir. 

(2) Verbs in ere (third conjugation in Latin), 
which answer properly to the French fourth conju- 
gation in re, just as pendere, vendere, make pendre, 
vendre. The Verbs of this class, such as affligere, 
opprim^re, &c., ought not to have produced affliger^ 
opprimer, but afflire^ empreindre, 

N.B. — Of the Verbs in ire only one has been introduced into 
this conjugation, namely, tumre, Unuser; and eyen this form 
totuier is of modem use, for the Old French form was tussir, 
which was et^piologically correct The Verbs mouiUer and 
ekatouiBery which seem to belong to this class, do not come 
from moUire, catttUiref but from the popular Latin mdUiare, 
cattiUiare, 
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Sbcond Conjugation in ir. . 

The French conjugation in ir answers to the fourth 
in Latin ending in ire; but it is not confined to 
it, and comprises as well verbs derived from Latin 
verbs in ere, as fleurir from florere, and verbs dn ere 
as cueiUir from colligere. 

The 360 Verbs in this conjugation are of two 
kinds: 

(1) Those which, in some of their tenses, add is 
to the root instead of simply following the Latin 
forms, and acquired these tenses either through 
verbs in escere or by analogy with them : thus 

emplir, fleurir, gimir 

derive half their tenses (Pres., Imperf., Pres. part., 
Impera., Subj. Pres.) emjplis, emplisaais, emplisaant, &c., 
from 

implescere, floreseere, gemhcere 

and the remainder (Pres. Inf., Fut., Condit., Perf. 
Ind., Perf Subj.) emplir, empliraiy empliraisy &c., from 

implere, floreroj gemere. 

(2) Those that follow the Latin conjugation and 
reproduce it in all its tenses, as sentir, venir, whose 
tenses are 

sens, sentio ; sentais, sentiebam ; sentis, «en««. 
viemBtVenio; venais, veniebam; vins, veni. 

and so on, following faithfully the Latin inflexions. 

These verbs are really the Eegular and the forraei 
the Irregular verbs of the second conjugation ; but 
numbers being on the side of the first class, gram- 
marians have taken them as the type of the second 
conjugation. 
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Third Conjugation in oir. 

Tlie French conjugation ending in oir answers to 
the Latin which ends in ere; as devoir, debere^ 
avoir, habere. It comprises also a few verbs in ere, 
such as recipere^ recevoir ; faUere^ falloir ; «apere, 
mvoir; Sso, 

The Regular Verbs of this conjugation all end in 
ev-oir, the corresponding Old French termination 
being dvre. They follow the law of their Ety- 
mology, and retain the long syllable oi of their 
original Infinitive oivre throughout the conjugation, 
changing it, however, into the short syllable e», 
when a long or accented syllable follows. 

Thus the Present Indicative of recevoir ( = re9oivre) 
is 

re90i8 re9oiB re9oit 

reoevona reoevei re9oivent 

where ev appears in the two persons only which have 
not the tonic syllable after the stem rec ; or, in other 
words, where oi is retained when it is the Tonic 
Syllable, but becomes ev when it ceases to be the 
Tonic Syllable. 

All these Verbs (devoir, concevoir, &c.) make the 
Perfect in U8 

debui conoepi deoepi 

dns 00x19118 de9ii8, fta 

N.B. To imderstand the rationale of this conjugation 'wliich 
has vexed philosophical grammarians, it must be home in mind 
that evoir = O. Fr. oivre. 
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Fourth Conjugation in re. 

The French Conjugation ending in re answers to 
the Larin third in ere, as difendre, defendere; but it 
embruces also Verbs of the Latin second in Sre, as 
rSpondre, respondere, which ought properly to have 
foimed the Infinitive in air. The accent in these 
Verbs was erroneously thrown back in colloquial 
Latin on the root syllable : thus rtiSre, respond^e, 
mordere, placerej which ought to have given ridoir^ 
r^pondoir, mordoir, plagoir^ became in French, through 
this misplacement of the accent, 

rtre, rSpondre^ mordrey plaire, 

A similar misplacement of the Latin accent has 
converted into Verbs in ir some Verbs which pro- 
perly belonged to this conjugation in re, and which 
m Old French did actually belong to it, thus : 

curr&re^ quaerlfre, fremifre, gemgre, 

which in Old French resulted in : 

oourre, quern, freindre, geindre, 

have become in Modem French : 

eourir, guMr, frSmir, gSmir. 

N.B. There are other tracea, besides the above, of vfoida 
wrongly aooented; thus Ugimus, Ugttit, ought to haye been 
Umee, Utes, not Ktons, Usbx ; and this form into which they have 
settled down shows that they must have been wrongly accented 
and pronounced UgimuB, legitis, Dites (diidtit) and faite$ 
(fioitU), which are regarded as exceptions, are in reality quite 
regular. In Old French dioimus was cAmea instead of disofw, 
and/aotmiM was/aimes instead of/ataons. 
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Ibbegular Verbs in er. 

There are only two Irregular Verbs of the first con- 
jugation, oiler and envoyer. 

(1) Aller has borrowed its conjugation from the 
three Latin verbs vadere^ tVe, adnare. 



je vaiB vado 


nousallons 


adnamus 


tuyas vadis 


youB allez 


adoatis 


a va (0. Pr. vat) vadit 


ils vont 


vadunt 



The Future and Conditional (firai^ firais) come 
from the Latin ire ; four persons of the Pres. Ind. 
come from vadere ; the remaining two persons and all 
the other tenses of the verb come from adnare. 

The Latin verb adnare was in Low Latin anare ; 
this in Old French was aner and aler; hence the 
modern verb aller. 

(2) Envoyer is derived from the Latin substan- 
tive rta, which has produced the French vote. The 
Low Latin verb coined out of this via was viare 
whence 0. Fr. vSier, the antique form of the modem 
voyer^ Thus we have : 

Envoyer O. Fr. entv^ier Lat. indeviare 

Fonr?oyer „ forveier „ forisviare 

D^voyer (d^vifer) „ desv&er „ de-ex-viare 

The Future and Conditional of envoyer seem to be 
formed j&om the Old Fr. Infinitive entveier; the 
original Future was probably entveieraiy then en- 
veieraij and became, by a later contraction enverrai. 
This verb is, properly speaking, an irregular verb 
only in the Future and Conditional. 
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Defective Verbs in ir. 

Six Defective verb's of the second conjugation 
demand special attention. 

1. Paillir, from the Latin faUerey used to have je 
fatJtac, tu faux, ilfaut, but these persons have fallen in- 
to disuse (except in the phrase, "Le coeur mefaut"). 
The future and conditional faudrai, faudrais, have 
been almost entirely replaced by the compounds 
faillirai, failliraia ("Je ne faudrai point k mon 
devoir " is now antiquated). 

2. Perir, from the Latin ferire, survives only in 
the phrase ** sans coup f§rir." In Old French it had 
je fier, tu fiers, il fiert, the Imperfect fSraia and the 
participles ferant, feru, 

3. Ouir, from the Latin audire, made in Old 
French fouia (audio); foyais (audiebam); future, 
forrai ; participles oyant, out. The Imperative oyez 
survives in the English crier's " yes, yes I " 

4. Gesir, i'rom the Latin jacere, had another form 
gisir, and to this form belong what survives of the 
verb, namely gisant ; il git, nous gisons, ils giaent, and 
il gisait. Ci-git (here lies) is used in epitaphs. • 

5. Querir, from the Latin gueerere, was in Old 
French querre, but by a misplacement of the Latin 
accent became querir (as if from qucerere). It sur- 
vives in the compounds acquerir, conquSrir, reguerir. 

6. Issir, from the Latin exire, survives only in 
the Past participle ism. In Old French it had the 
Present tense is, is, ist ; issons, issez, issent; the Im- 
perfect issais, and the Future istrai. 
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Defbctive Verbs in oir. 

There are five Irregular verbs of the third conju- 
gation, which, owing to their having nearly dis- 
appeared from modem French, demand special at- 
tention. 

1. Chaloir^ from the Latin calere, is now used 
only in the third person sing, of the Pres. Ind., as 
"il ne m'en chaut'* (it does not concern me); **Peu 
m'en chaut" (little care I). In Old Fiench this 
verb had all its tenses: choHait, chalut, chaudra, 
chaille, &c. In modern French it survives in non- 
chalant, from which was derived the substantive non- 
chalance. 

2. Choir^ in Old French cMoir^ caer^ coder, comes 
&om the Latin cadere, wrongly accented in colloquial 
language and pronounced cadere. In 0. Fr. it has 
all its tenses (chois, chSais, cherrai, chut, cMant, chu). 
Its compounds dichoir and 6choir have survived. Of 
the old compound michoir ( =: mesohoir, minuscadere) 
there still remains the Fres. Fart in the adjective 
TnMiant, 

3. Falloir^ like faillir^ comes from fallere, which 
is cognate with the two German verbs fallen and 
fehlen and the corresponding EnglLsh verbs fall and 
fail. As an impersonal verb falloir survives in all 
its tenses. 

4. Seoir, in 0. Fr. sedeir, from the Latin sedere^ 
sui-vives only in its Participles sSant (sedentem), sis 
(situs). Its compounds are asseoir (ad-sedere), sur- 
seoir (supersedere). 

6. Souloir, from the Latin solere, had all its 
tenses in Old French, but is now used only in the 
Imperfect " il saulait" " he was wont." 

N.B. — ^It will be observed that these verbs, with the exceptioa 
oSfaUoir, are only hifltorically important 

C 2 
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Defbctivb Verbs in re. 

There are seven Defective verbs in re: bratre, 
dore^ frirey pattre^ aoudre, sourdre, traire, 

1. Braire^ from the Low Latin hragire, is seldom 
nsed except in this Infinitive and the Indicative 
Pres. and Future (brait, hraient ; hraira, hrairont), 

2. Clore, from the Latin clauderey was in 0. Fr. 
chrre. It has only closais, clorai, dosant^ clo8. Its 
compounds are ichre (exclaudere), enelore (inclau- 
dere), fors-chre (foris-clandere). 

3. Prire, from the li&iijx frigere, had all its tenses 
in Old French. It now has lost friaia, JriafU^ the 
Subj. frie and the plural of the Ind. pres./non«,/rie2, 
frient, 

4. Paitre, from the Latin pascere^ survives only 
in the Past Participle pu and its compound repu, 

5. Sondre^ from the Latin solvere, survives in its 
compounds ahsoudre, dissoudre, rSsoudre, The old 
Past Participle in «ofw has given way to the modem 
in «oZm, but that of resoudre remains in scientific 
language as '* hrouillard rSsous enpluie," 

6. SonrdrCj from the Latin surgere, is only used 
in the Infinitive. Its old Participle source survives 
as a Substantive. 

7. Traire, from the Latin trahere, was used in Old 
Fr. in the same sense as the Latin verb ; its restric- 
tion to the sense of milking is of comparatively 
recent date. The compounds are ahstraire, eodraire^ 
Moustraire, There were three others which survive 
only in the Substantives portrait, retraite, and in 
the Adjective attrayant. 
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ADVERBS. 



The French Adverbs are all (with the exception 
of guerea and trop) of Latin origin. 

In passing into French the Latin Adverbs of 
manner generally dropped their atonic final syllable 
^, ter ^doct^, prudenter), and adopted the termination 
ment {^ = mente), which in Low Latin had come to 
mean manner (bond mente factum, <&c.) ; hence the 
Adverbs honnemeid, &c. 

The word mente being an Abl. Fern., the Adjective 
which was joined to it was also Fem. ; hence, if 
the Adjective had two terminations, there was a 
mnte e before the adverbial termination ment (bonne- 
mentt cherement) ; but, if the Adjective had only one 
termination, ihe Adverb had no e in the radical 
(arandment, fortment). In course of time, however, 
this distinction disappeared, and Grammarians formed 
all Adverbs from the modem Fem. ending in e. 
Those formed from Adjectives in ent^ ant (jradem- 
ment, ohligeammeni) are a vestige of the old custom. 

Most Adverbs of place, time, quantity, are adapted 
directly from the Latin, as may be seen from the 
etymological vocabulary. Some few of these (and 
also some prepositions), have adopted a final «, when 
there was none in Latin, as jadis (jam diii), certes 
(cert^). 

The Derivation of gv^es and trop has long vexed 
Philological Grammarians. Ouh'es is probably the 
O. Fr. gaires, which was in Provengal gaigre, and 
in Old High German weiger ; its meaning was much ; 
hence, ne . . . gu^es = not much (but little). 
Trop, in Low Latin troppm, was got from the Old 
High German drupo. 
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PEEPOSITIONS. 



The Frenoh Prepositions are either (1) modified 
Latin Prepositions, (2) Adaptations of Snbst. and 
Adj., (3) Participles of French Verbs. 

(1) k, contre^ en, entre, ontrO; par, ponr, 
sans, sons, but, vers, are simply the Latin ad, 
contra, in, inter, ultra, per, jpro (O. Fr. por), sine, tub^ 
super (0. Fr. sour), versus, 

Avant (ab-ante), devant (de-ab-ante), dans (de- 
intus), depuis (de-post), derriere (de-retro), parm 
(per-medium), &o., are compound forms. 

(2) Chez is the Latin casa, which in 0. Fr. 
was en-chez. Its spelling, if true to etymology, 
shoidd have been Mse (rosa = rose). — Malgr6 (male- 
gratum), was in 0. Fr. in two words, moL gri^ 
equivalent to manvaia grS. — Vis-Ji-viB (visus ad 
visum) exhibits its origin. — Hormis is foris-missus, 
— Bez (rasus) was equivalent to rasS. — "Lhz comes 
from Idtus, wnich in Low Latin was used in the 
sense of juxta ; hence Pleasis-Uz-Tours, — Voici, 
Yoi&f are simply vois-id, vois-la, and used to be 
separated in O. Fr. (Voi me Ih = me voil^). 

(3) Dnrant, moyennant, &c., are really Parti- 
ciples. In 0. Fr. tiie Participle was often placed 
before the Noun in phrases now called Ablative 
Absolute (pendant Taffaire = re pendente, voyant le 
roi = vidente rege). These Participles were in later 
years mistaken for Prepositions ; acdofdingly durani^ 
pendant, suivant, touchant, nondbstant, are treated as 
such by Grammarians. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 



The French Conjunctions are either (1) Modified 
Xatin Conjunctions, (2) Compounds of Latin Con- 
junctions and Prepositions, (3) Conjunctional French 
phrases. 

(1) To the first class belong car (quare), corame 
(quomodo), dcme ftuncj, on (aut), quand (quando), 
que (quod), maia (magis), and its compound desor- 
mats, 

(2) The compounds aum (aliud sic), encore (hanc 
horam), lorsqfAe (illam horam), liianmoiiM (nihilo- 
minusl reveal their origin ; not so ainsi and plutdt, 
the origin of which is obscure. 

(3) Conjunctional phrases are formed with the 
help of Adverbs, as tcmdis que, awaitdt que, afin que, 
or with the help of Prepositions, as des que, jusqu'a 
ee que, aprh que, 

INTEEJECTIONS. 

Two Interjections, Mlaa and dame, have a real 
historical interest. 

(1) H^las, written in 0. Fr. HS/ las/ is made up 
of the Interjection Hi, and the Latin lasaus (weary), 
which lost its primitive meaning of fatigue, and 
acquired that of sorrow. 

(2) Dame, in Latin Bomine-Beus and Bomne- 
Beu8, became in 0. Fr. Bame-Bieu, After having 
long been used as a Vocative Case, it finally subsided 
into the present Interjection. 

N.B.— For the Etymology of the other French Particles, see 
the Etymological Yocahuliay. 
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AUGMENTATIVES AND DIMINUTIVES. 

The French angmentativeB and diminutives are 
derived principally from the Italian language, which 
forms these in one^ acdo ; and tno, etto^ ettino, respec- 
tively. 

The number of words that admit of an augmen- 
tative termination is very limited ; of the number 
are: 



Aigume, 


needle. 


aiguiUon, dart. 


CouteaUf 


knife. 


coutekiB, cutlass. 


CroisS, 


crusader, 


eroisadej crusade. 


FuiU, 


musket, 




Manche, 


sleeve, 


manehon, muff. 


he diminutives are much more numerous, as : 


Agneau, 


agnelet. 


Li^vre, levraut 


Air. 


ariette. 


Liyre, livret 


Arbre, 


arbrissean. 


Lion, lionoeau. 


Cave, 


caveau. 


Loup, louveteau. 


Chanson, chanBonnette. 


Oiseau, oisillon. 


Dindon, 


dindonnean. 


Manteau, mantelet. 


Faiaan, 


faisandeatL 


Mont, monticule. 


FiUe, 


fillette. 


Bue, ruelle. 


Globe, 


globule, 
historiette. 


Tour, tourelle. 


Histoire, 


Ver, vermisseau. 



The termination dtre added to an adjective acts as 
a diminutive : 

Bleudtret bluish ; hlasiGhdtre, whitish. 

There are several words the termination of which 
denotes contempt, compassion, &o., and generally 
imparts a had meaning : 

Peuple, 
Papiefy 
Poete, 

BimeuTf 



people. 


poptdace. 


rabble. 


paper. 


paperam. 


paper, rubbish. 


poet, 


poStereaUj 


poetaster. 


mother, 


mardtrey 


cruel mother. 


laughter, 


ricanerie. 


jeering. 


rimer, 


rimaiOewr, 


a wretched poet 
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APPENDIX. 

VOWELS. 

It must have been perceived that some law of 
Phonetics must have determined the changes that 
letters have undergone as words passed from Latin 
into French. Generalisation, helped by History, has 
evolved rules which may be condensed as follows : 

The lilettin Vowels a, i, o, must have been pronounoed as they 
are now in French, but the sound of e resembled that of ^ in 
apres, and u was prononnced like ou in hup. The French 
Langoage has added to the Latin vowels three sounds unknown 
to the Romans, (1) e, as in pri, (2) eti, as in jeu, (8) the modem 
sound u, as in tu, 

a became in French 4, as prStum prS ; i, became 
6 or ^, as foZ, sel, /&&a, f^ve ; a long by position 
remained unchanged, as arharemy arhre, 

e became ot, as legemj lot ; S became te, as p^dem^ 
pied; e, long by position, remained unchanged, as 
ferrum, fer. 

i remained unaltered, as nidum, nid ; i became ot, 
Bsfidemfoi ; i long by position became e, as t7Za, eUe, 

became eu, as hara heure; also 5, as ndmm neuf 
(except when followed by t», », donum, don) ; o long 
Dy position (or followed by «i, r) remained un- 
changed, as mortem, mort, 

u became the modern u, as murum, mur ; ft became 
ott, as lupum,loup; also u long by position became ou, 
as mu8cam, mouche, 

N.B. — The French e mute takes the place of any of the un- 
accented Latin yowels a, e, «, o, u. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

The compound vowels or Diphthongs of the French 
language are at, ei, dt, ut, au, eau, eu, oeu, ou, ie, ieu ; 
they are derived : 

ai from tonic a (ala, aile) ; and from a transposi- 
tion of letters, (cantrariumj contraire), 

ei from e or i accented (plenum, plein ; ngnum, 
seing) oi from e (serus, «atr), and i (fidem, fo%), and 
by a transposition of letters cowtrcmum^ contraire. 

ni from the Latin o {corium, cuir), and by trans- 
position (Junius, juin), 

an is a softened form of the Latin al (alter, autre), 
and eau of el (castellum, cMteau). 

eu, OBU comes from an accented o (ilhrum, leur; 
cor, ccsur). 

ou from the Latin o^ n and ol^ ul (naa, nous; 
htrris, tour; coUem, cou; culpdbilis, coupahle), 

ie from the Latin ia^ 8 (christianus, chrStien; pedem, 
pied). 

ieu &om either e (Deus, dieu), or o (locus, lieu). 

N.B. The Latin ob became e or ie, as ecelum, eid ; and an 
became o, as aurtm, or. 
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LIQUIDS. 

The consonants are divided into Liquids, Labials, 
Dentals and Gutturals. 

The Liquids, so called because they readily blend 
with other consonants to form combinations of letters 
easy to pronounce, are the consonants 1^ m^ n^ r. Of 
these m and n are sometimes called nasal, because 
they give the vowels a peculiar nasal sound. 

1 comes from the Latin 1 (langue, lingua ; douleur^ 
dplorem). The Latin Zt, le in most cases became lie 
in French (filler Jilia; famiUe, familid), 

N.B. 1 initial has been added to the Latin hedera, uvetta, to 
form the French lierrey luette ; this I was really the article which 
had become absorbed into the word. 

m generally comes from the Latin m (mer, mare ; 
fcdm^ famem) ; but also from n (wowmcr, nominate), 
and from b (samedi, sahhati-dies). 

n comes from the Latin n (nez, nasum) ; but also 
from m followed by a consonant (jcontevy computare), 
and from a final m (new, rem). 

N.B. — ^The Latin ni gave the French gn (cieoniaf eigogne), 

r comes sometimes from the Latin r (wcr, mare) ; 
sometimes from 1 (titre, titulum); and sometimes 
from n (ordrey ordinem). 

Obs, Some of the consonants are soft, others hard, and some 
can be both soft and hard. The permutations between them 
can only be between consonants of the same group (liquids 
between liquids, etc.), and even, within the groups which have 
some soft and some hard letters, the permutations can only be 
from strong to weak. 
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LABIALS. 

The Labials are b, v, soft in sound, and p, f, hard. 
The tendency of the French being to soften the 
sounds of the Latin, it will naturally follow that the 
transmutations in this gioup of consonants will only 
be from hard p, f, to soft b, v. 

b comes from the Latin 6, v, p ; as, 

hoirBf htbere; cowher, curvare; abeiUe^ apicula, 

V comes from the Latin v, h, p ; as 
vie, vita ; levre, lahrum ; rive, ripa, 

p comes from the Latin p ; as, 

pain, panem ; hup, lupum ; prS, praium. 

f comes from the Latin /, p, v ; as, 

faua, falcem ; orfeore, aurifeber ; 
chef, caput ; nefie, mespilum ; 
captif, captivus ; fois, vicem. 

O&a.— bt, bt, bj, bm, lose the b in passing into French, and 
become d, t, 8, j, m ; as, oubitust coude ; dubitum, doute ; ati&- 
jectum, erajet, &c. Similarly pt in the middle of a word is 
changed into t, d ; as, scriptus, ecnt ; mdle-^ptus, maJade. 

The French language contains many words in 
which the letters ph are to be met with. These are 
directly derived from the Greek, or indirectly 
through tiie Latin. These are all of modem or 
learnt origin, and chiefly scientific terms. 
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DENTALS. 

The Dentals are d,.z («) soft, and t, a (x) hard. 
The transmutations in this group, as iu the others, 
are, of course, only from hard to soft. 

d comes from the Latin d, t ; as, 

devoir y debere ; vendre^ vendere ; 
donc^ tunc ; Uzardy lacerta. 

z comes from the Latin a or soft c ; as, 

cheZy case ; nezy nasus ; 
Uzardy lacerta ; <mze, undecim. 

. 8 comes from the Latin «, c ( = a), < ; as, 

«euZ, solus ; cerise, cerasa ; moina, minus ; 
plaiair, placere ; voisin, vicinus. 

88 comes either from x or 88 ; as, 
laisseTy laxare ; casser, quassare. 

N.B.— Before so, Bin, sp, it the French have placed an e, 
which renders the pronunciation more easy (espaoey spatium; 
etpdce, species, &c.) ; later several of these words lost tiie a, 
and the suppressed 8 was marked by the acute accent {StcU, 
status ; etaUe, stabulum). By a false assimilation e has been 
prefixed to other words which in Latin had no e (ecoree, corticem). 

t comes from the Latin t, and sometimes d; as, 

tout, totum; chateau, castellum; huit, octo; 
vert, viridis ; aouvent, subinde. 

Z comes from the Latin x, 8, c( = 8) ; as, 
8ix, sex; epoux, sponsus; dix^ decem. 

Ohs. — ^The Greek ih is only found in words of learned origin, 
as, theohgie, tfUocrcUie. 
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aUTTUBALS. 

The Gutturals are c (cK), g (/), A, h, q. Of these 
Cy g can be both soft and hard ; k, q are always hard ; 
h, which was strongly aspirated in Latin, is the 
weakest of French consonants. 

c hard (before a, o, u) comes from hard Latin 
c or q; as, 

second, secundus ; caaser, quassare. 

c soft (before e, t, m) comes from the soft Latin c ; 
as, 

del, codlum ; ciment, caBmentum. 

g hard (before a, o, t*) comes from the Latin 
g and c hard ; as, 

Stang, stagnum ; maigre, macrum ; 

and occasionally from av; as, 
guS, vadum ; guSpe, vespa. 

g soft (before e and i) and j come from the Latin 
soft g and from the terminations ia, ea, to, eo; as, 

gendve, gengiva ; gSant, gigantem ; 
Dijon, Dibionem ; tige, tibia. 

q comes from the Latin q, c hard, and ch ; as, 
quel, qualis ; queue, cauda ; cinq, quinque. 

N.B.— The letter kia only used in French in words of Greek 
origin ; as, kilometre. 

05«.— From the preceding pages it will have been observed 
that the tendency of the French language has been to soften 
ttie Latin sounds as well as to shorten the Latin words. It may 
tlierefore he said that modem French is not only shortewied, but 
also softened, Latin. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF LATIN AND 
FRENCH TERMINATIONS. 

Latin. French. 

Or (w.) eur (mostly fern.). 

tio, io Hon, on. 

men turn ment. 

men men, 

a e mute (poeta., poete ; musa, muse). 

ium e 

itium, icium ice. 

ngium uge. 

orium dre (direotorium, directoire), 
ismus (Greek) isme (catechismus, caUchiame), 

itas, etas iU, tS^ or ete (cUrocitS, honU, piitS)* 

ia e (attdacia, audace). 

itia ice ( justitia, justicey 

udo ude (beatitude, Mdtitude). 

buudus bond (furibundus, funbond), 

idus ide (rapidus, rapide). 

ilis ile, le (facile, aimcible). 

ax, acis ace (vorace). 

alls al, 

amis, ianus ain, ien (humain, chrStieny, 

inus in (divinus, divin), 

arius aire (arUtraire). 

osus eux (bellicosus, hdliqueux), 

ivus, vus if, f (nativus, natif; nevus, neuf). 

tus te (ductus, docte), 

lus I (novellus, nouvel). 

1. are er, 

2. ere air (often) ; voir, devoir, avoir. 

3. ere ir, oir, re ; dire, fuir, agir ; boire, rece- 

vuir, rompre, perdre, <fec. 

4. ire. ir ; venir, finir, punir, ob^ir,' p^rir. 
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SPECIMENS OF OLD FRENCH. 

EXTRAIT DU SERMENT DE 842. 
TEXTB EN LANOUE BOMANE. TBADUCnON LITT^BALE. 



Pro Deo amur et pro christian 
poblo et nostro commun salva- 
ment, d'ist di in avant, in quant 
Dens sayir et podir me dunat, 
si salvarai eo oist meon &adre 
Earlo et in adjndha et in cad- 
hnna cosa, si cum om jper dreit 
son fradre salvar dist, m o quid 
11 mi altre si fekzet Et ab 
Lndher nul plaid numquam 
prendrai, qui meon volcist mean 
fradre Earle in damno sit. 



Pour (de) Dieu Tamour et 
pour (du) Chretien peuple et 
notre commun salut, de ce jour 
en avant, en tant que Dieu sa- 
Yoir et pouYoir me donne, ainsl 
sauverai-je oelui-ci mon frere 
Charles, et en aide et en ohaque 
chose, si comme on par droit 
son fr^ sauver doit, afin que 
il k moi autant en fietsse. £t 
de Lothaire nul accommode- 
ment jamais (ne) prendrai qui, 
k ma volenti, k celui-ci mon 
fr^re Charles en dommage soit 



SEEMENT DES SEIGNEUES. 

TEXTE EN GALLO-OEBMAIN. TBADUCTION UTTI^BALE. 



Si Louis (le) serment, que 
son frere Charles jure, conserve, 
et Charles monseigneur de sa 
part ne le tient, si je d^toumer 
ne Ten puis, ni moi, ni nul que 
je d^toumer en puisse, en nulle 
aide centre Louis ne lui irai. 



Si Lodhuvigs sagrament que 
son firadre Kaxlo jurat conseiv 
Tat, et Earlus meos sendra de 
sua part non los tanit, si io 
retumar non Tint pois, ne io ne 
neuls cui eo retumar int pois 
in nulla adjudha contra Lod- 
hnvig nun Im iver. 

ASSAUT DE CONSTANTINOPLE. 

VILLEHARDOUIN. 

Li huz de la noise ' fu si granz, que il sembla que terre se 
fondist. Ensi dura li assals longuement tant nostre Sire .lor 
fist lever un vent que on apele Boire ' ; et bota les nes ' et les 
vaissiaux sor la rive plus qu'il n'estoient devant, et deux nes 
qui estoient loi^es ensemble, dont Tune avoit nom la Pelerine et 
rautre li Paradie^ approchi^rent a la tor, Tune d*une part et 
Tautre d'autre, si com Diex et li veuz les mena, que Teschi^e 
de la pelerine se joinst ^ k la tor ; et maintenant un Y^nisien 
et un chevalier de France qui avoit nom Andr4 d'Urboise, en- 
tr^ent en la tor, et autres genz commencent k entrer apr^ als ; 
et cil de la tor se deconfisent' et s'en vont. 



La clamour du combat. . ^ Boree. ' Nefs. 
^ Se mettent en d^ute. 



Joignit. 
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N.B. Borne few of the QnestioDS in these Exerdfles, being in- 
tended to stimulate inquiry in French Philology, cannot 
be answered directly from the text ; but hints will be 
found in the Etymological Tocabulary, that will enable an 
intelligent pupil to answer them without difficulty. 
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EXERCISES. 85 

I. 

1. What was the origin of the language called con- 

temptuously Lingua Bomana rustica f 

2. Account for the names Langue d'oil and Langue 

d'oc, and state where they were spoken. 

3. Explain the difference between popular French 

and learned French, and state to what nation 
the French language is indebted for its military 
expressions. 

4. What happened to the case inflexions of Latin 

words when these words passed into Old French ? 

5. Show that cheval, hataille, voyage, ville, manger were 

not derived from Literary Latin, and give the 
French of the Popular Latin words, septimana, 
hucca, cattbs, laxare, focus. 

6. State to what origin are due vassaly alien, fief ; and 

give the French form of the words haleherc, heri- 
herg, werra. 

II. 

1. Explain what is meant by a Tonic and an Atonic 

syllable ? 

2. Which is the tonic syllable in every French word, 

and how have Latin words been modified so as 
to retain in French their tonic syllable ? 

3. " The Latin accent continues in French on all 

words of popular origin ; all words which violate 
this law are of learned origin." Illustrate this 
by giving the double derivatives of hlo^hemum, 
computum, exB,men, moUlis, porticus. 

4. What change has taken place in honitatem, sanita- 

tem, populatua, to produce honte, santS, peupU f 
6. Give the Popular French that corresponds to the 

learned words charitS, naviguer, simuler, 
6. What is meant by the " loss of the medial con- 
sonant"? 

D 2 
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III. 

1. In what respect do the French Accents differ from 

those of the Greek language ? 

2. Does every e shut require an acute accent ? Give 

instances of e shut remaining unaccented. 

3. " The former of two e's, the latter of which is 

mute, takes a grave accent when they are 
separated by a single consonant or two con- 
sonants belonging to the same syllable " : What 
exception is there to this rule ? 

4. State when the circumflex accent is used. 

5. Place the proper accents on the words regie, ane, 

apres, honte, college, exces, mere, fete. 

6. What are the three different functions of accents 

in French Orthography ? 

IV. 

1. Explain the origin of the Definite Article le, la, lea, 

2. How do you account for the French language 

having retained the last instead of the first 
syllable of ille, ilia, ilium f 

3. Trace the contractions of dele, ale, a lea through 

their successive changes. 

4. Give instances of the preservation of the con- 

tracted form of en lea. 

5. What are the words before which there is no 

elision of the vowel of le, la f 

6. Express in Modem French ; — Ille caballus est 

fortis. — Blum vidi caballum. — S. Pierie-c8-liens ; 
and explain why the classical Latin had no 
need of Articles. 
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1. Show from the derivation that jpasteur is the 

Objective case oipdtre. 

2. Give instances of the survival of the Nominative 

alone in French words. 

3. How do you account for the Feminine Gender of 

feuiUe, poire, amours, delices f 

4. What are the two instances of the survival of 

the Latin genitive plural in French ? 

5. ** Au is a softened form of the Latin aZ." Apply 

this to account for the plural of chevcd, 

6. " The Latinists of the sixteenth century tried to 

turn into masculines all words derived from 
Latin nouns in or.** To what extent did they 
succeed? 

VL 

1. Show that the apostrophe has no raiaon ^Stre in 

the expressions grand^mere, grand^peine, 

2. Why is it that the adjectives fatal, glacial, do not 

change al into aux for the Masculine plural ? 

3. Trace the changes from melius into mieux, senior 

into sire, prehensus into pris. 

4. " Some of the old comparatives have double forms, 

one derived from the Nominative, the other from 
the Accusative." Exemplify this statement. 

5. How is it that " une Hme mortel " would have been 

grammatically correct in Old French ? 

6. Give the reason why beau, nouveau, fou, mou, 

should make beUe, nou/velle, foUe, molle in the 
Feminine. 
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VIL 



1. Trace ego through its successive changes down to 

its modem form ye. 

2. Old French said " Je qui lis," " tu qui chantes," 

'* il qui vient." In what respect does this differ 
from Modem French? 

3. " Eece-hoc became 490, go, and finally ce ; and eece- 

Mte, ecce-ille, formed respectively cet, celuV Give 
parallel changes in ego, ecce-hic, ecceMloa^ hoc- 
iUud, (See Vocabulary.) 

4. " Bont comes from the Latin de-unde, and is not 

really a relative pronoun." Show that this ap- 
plies to en, y, 

5. Account for the formation of the Substantive 

mie (lady-love). 

6. " Lewr was indeclinable, and rightly so." Explain 

this, and show that " leur^ terres " is illogical. 

VIII. 

1. Show that suivent, naiasent, cannot have been 

derived from the Deponent sequuntur, nascurUur. 

2. Cicero writes ** habeo dicere," " habeo convenire." 

How does this help to explain the formation of 
the French future ? 

3. " The Future tense indicates a future looked at 

from the present." In what respect does the 
Conditioned differ from this, and how is it 
formed ? 

4. The letter a is the characteristic of the second 

person, and t that of the third. From which con- 
jugation has this etymological t disappeared ? 

6. Bacine, Moli^re, La Fontaine, used the correct 
form je croi, je voi, je tien. Explain this by 
oomparison with the Latin. 

6. Show that the -t- in a-tAl, aura-i-U is not simply 
eujphoneticj but rather etymological. 
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IX. 



1. Give the derivation of ayant^ emse^ aurai, and- 

mention words that have lost the h and h of the 
Latin. 

2. What is the Old French form oij'avais, fem^ nous 

avions, quHl edt f 

3. The first person singular in Old French never 

ended with «, and so was true to etymology. 
Explain this with reference to avoir. 

4. Give the derivation of fhje, cheval, prouver, orge, 

on, toon, (See Vocabulary.) 

5. The circumflex in eiimes is etymologically in- 

correct. Show this, and explain why euies is 
correct. 

6. Why should eut have been originally pronounced 

as two syllables ? 

X. 

1. In Old French f^e existed side by side with 

fetais. How do you derive these two forms of 
the Imperfect ? 

2. Show that the circumflex in fihnea is etymolo- 

gically incorrect, but not in futes, 

3. Prove from the position of the tonic accent that 

Stre cannot be derived &om stare. 

4. How do you account for the long syllables cww, ez, 

in BoyonSy soyez f 

5. Easerai represents essere-hxbeo. Show how this 

accounts for the Future and Conditional of the 
verb Stre. 

6. Explain how posse, velle, inferre, became potere, 

vohre, inferrere. What similar change took 
place in esse f 
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XL 



1. The first conjugation in er answers to the Latin 

in are; what other verbs belong to this conju- 
gation? 

2. Dehere became devoir ; what should have been the 

forms of permadere, exercere^ dhaorhere^ reverse ; 
and what is their actual form ? 

3. Give the derivation of affliger, imprimer, tisaer, and 

state what they ought to be, if true to etymo- 
logy. 

4. Mention the only instance of a verb in ire that 

belongs to the First Fiench Conjugation. 

5. Give the derivation of mouiller^ chatouiller. 

6. Mortdlis makes vnortel in French. Give other in- 

stances of d becoming e in French. 

XII. 

1. What is the modem form of the Old French ila 

emphnt, ila gement f 

2. What tenses in the French verbs of the second 

conjugation add the syllable is ( = Latin eac) ? 

3. Some verbs in ir follow the Latin verb in all their 

tenses. Apply this to jpartir, t;enir. 

4. Fleurir ought to make je fleur, je fleurais ; show 

this, and account for the actual forms. 

5. Give the derivation of fleurir^ emplir^ ouvrir, fuir, 

teniry vitir. 

6. What French verbs are derived from fallere, huUire, 

audire f 
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XIII. 



1. In what tenses and persons do verbs in evoir sup- 

press the particle ev f 

2. How do you account for the presence of the oi in 

je regoia f ^ 

3. Explain why oi appears in regoivent and is 

changed into ev in recevorw. 

4. Cumpare the change of dehui into due with that of 

hahui into eus, and explain why concepi gave 
congus, 

6. Give the reason why the Future of recevoir is 
recevrai, and neither regoivrai nor recevoirai. 

6. Derive the verbs savoiry faUoir^ voir^ c&ncevoir^ 
avoir, choir, (See Vocabulary.) 

XIV. 

1. What class of Latin verbs belong to the French 

conjugation in re f 

2. Explain why rideie has become rire instead of the 

proper form ridoir. 

3. Give the derivation of the Old French Infinitives 

courre, querre, freindre, geindre. 

4. Dites and faites are in reality quite regular, and 

disons, faisona irregular. Explain this. 

5. What French verbs are derived from naad, pascere, 

cingere, plangere, coquere, traherCy surgeref (See 
Vocabulary.) 

6. " The 8 mje vends violates the rules of etymology." 

Explain this statement. 
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XV. 



1. What three Latin verbs help to fotm tihe oonjuga-^ 

tion of the verb aller f 

2. Orphaninum formed the Prench arphelin. Show 

that this helps to explain the change that pro- 
duced cdler f 

3. Give the derivation of envoyeVy and mention other 

verbs derived from the same root. 

4. Trace back the Future of aller to its original 

sources. 

5. What change takes place in the diphthong oy of 

envoyer when the diphthong is accented ? 

6. The Future of envoyer is formed from the older 

form of this Infinitive. Explain this statement. 



XVI. 

1. *'Le coBur me faut = my heart fails me." What 

are the old and the modern forms of the Future 
of the verb in this sentence ? 

2. What is the verb of which the English crier's 

" yes I " is intended to be the Imperative ? 

3. Give the derivation of gSsir, and state what sur- 

vives of this old verb. 

4. Show that the Old French form querre of quserere 

was more etymologioally correct than the more 
more modem querir, 

5. Parse the word oyant in the verse : 

Et les oyant, pleurait et larmoyait. 

6. Derive isiir, finr^ and give the participles of these 

verbs. 
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XVII. 



1. In what respect does croire resemble voir? What 

is the difference between cru and crU f 

2. Trace the Latin cadere through its successive 

changes till it became cJwir. 

3. Derive the adjectives mechant, nonclidlcmt, and give 

the English for ** Pen m'en chaut." 

4. What parts of aavoir have chy and what difference 

is there between mvant and aachant f 

5. The Atonic syllable ou of a tense becomes eu when 

it is the tonic syllable. Illustrate this with 
reference to mouvoiry mourir, pouvoir^ vauUnr, 

6. What difference is there between valant and 

vaillant f 

XVIIL 

1. Translate the following soliloqny of a servant 

who follows his master : — 

'* Je sois ce que je suis, 
£t je ne suis pas oe <^ue je sols; 
Car si j'^tais oe que je suis ; 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis." 

2. Give the derivation of cuire, ceindre, aotwdre^ traire^ 

frire^ clore, 

3. The d of rendre belongs to the root ; that of ceindre 

does not. How is the conjugation of these verbs 
affected thereby ? 

4. Naquis was formed from the barbarous Perfect 

ncudvi. What became of the Latin Deponent 
verbs mori, aegui f 

5. What difference is there between rSaoua and 

resolu f 

6. From what verbs are derived the words portrait, 

retraite, ressource^ atirayant f 
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XIX. 



1. Explain the origin of the termination ment in 

adverbs of manner. 

2. Adjectives often did, in Old French, the work of 

Adverbs. Show that this still holds true in 
modem French. 

3. Give the derivation of ailleurs, dedans, aujaurd'hui, 

assez, rien, demain, 

4. Show that the Old French adverb hycdment was 

more etymologically correct than th^ modem 



6. Give the French adverbs that correspond to the 
Latin aubinde, innmul^jam diHt, qtwmodo, ibi, tibi. 

6. Trace the origin of the adverbs guh-es, trop. 



XX. 

1. Show that some French Prepositions are really 

Participles. 

2. Give the Latin of the prepositions a, entre, contre, 

en, outre, 'par, pour, sans, vers, sur, sous. ' 

3. Many French particles take a final s, though there 

was none in their Latin original. Illustrate 
this with examples. 

4. Show that chez and or ought to have been chese, 

ore, if trae to etymology. 

5. Give the derivation of ms-Orvis, malgre, harmis, 

void, derriere, devant, 

6. What is the word Uz in '' PlessisUz-Tours," 

'"Passy-Uz-Paris"? 
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ZXI. 



1. Give the derivation of car^ donc^ on, mats, aussi, 

nSanmoins. 

2. Explain the change that has taken place in the 

signification of lasms, as it passed into the com- 
position of Mlas, 

3. What is the word fois in the compound conjunc- 

tion toute fois (nevertheless) ? 

4. Give the conjunctions which are formed out of 

hanc horam, in-sic, aliud'Sic, quando, nee. 

5. What became of Bomine Dem, when it passed into 

a French Interjection ? 

6. In Vulgar Latin colpua was a blow; trace to it 

the derivation of heaucoup. 



XXII. 

1. The suffix ard (Germ, hart, Eng. art\ supplies 

many Augmentatives. Give some of these. 

2. What are the augmentatives of aiguille, couteau, 

croisS, manchef 

3. The suffix aire (Lat. aster) gives the sense of 

depreciation. Give instances, and state what is 
the corresponding suffix in English. 

4. Mention some terminations that produce Diminu- 

tives in French. 

5. What suffixes correspond to the Latin aceua, iceus, 

ardua, illus f 

6. Give the diminutives of agneau, jardin, sac, enfant, 

fille, arhre, tour, rue. 
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XXIIL 

1. What Latin vowel produces the French ^, and 

what letters give the e mute ? 

2. Deduce from the derivation of loi^ pied, the rule 

for the change of the Latin e, e. 

3. Which are the vowels that remain unaltered, 

when long hy position ? Give instances. 

4. Explain what was the Latin pronunciation of 

e and u. 

T). Show that i long by position becomes e open in 
French, while t short becomes oi, 

6. The Latin u becomes softened into the modem u. 
Illustrate this with examples. 



XXIV. 

1. Show that the French Diphthongs generally pro- 

ceed from the falling out of Latin consonants. 

2. Give examples, showing what Latin letters pro- 

duce in French ot, ei, oi, ui. 

3. The compound vowel ou comes from the Latin 

0, u, Z. Illustrate this with examples. 

4. Give the French of ilhrumy proha, ovum, cor, 

novem, and deduce the rule of the change. 

5. Show what becomes of the Latin au and oe, in 

passing into French. 

6. Give the derivation of cMteavL, aavf, sault, heau, 

qvbe. 
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XXV. 

1. Give the limits within which the interchange 

of consonants can take place. 

2. Some Frendhi words erroneously add an initial I, 

and others, 7i, Give the French of oleum, hedera, 
08trea. 

3. Show that t and/ had originally the same sound, 

andy and g soft were interchanged. 

4. Give the derivation of raisonj chamhre, 8ourcil, 

orphelin, ordre, orfevre, 

5. Account for the e in espace, esfrit, and for e in 

etude, Scole. 

6. Give the French form of dubitum, Jbenignum, fri- 

gidus, laxare, spongus^. 

XXVI. 

1. Give the derivation oi filh, famille, cigogne, cam- 

pagne, and state the rule for the change in con- 
sonants. 

2. The letter h, which was strongly aspirated in 

Latin, was softened in French, and in some 
cases disappeared altogether. Show this by 
examples. 

3. The labials p, f, are strong, h, v, weak. Show 

that all permutations are from strong to weak. 

4. Derive envahir, trahir, avoir^ orge, on, and show that 

h played an unimportant part in Old French. 

5. Le lendemain was in Old French Vendemain : show 

that this was etymologically correct. 

6. Prove that ch is equivalent to the Latin c followed 

by 0. 
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'XXVII. 

Translate the following stanzas of Clotilde de 
Surville : — 

cher enfantelet, vray pourtraict de ton p^re, 
Dors snr le seyn que ta bouche a press6, 
Dors petiot, clos, amy, snr le seyn de ta mere 
Tien doux oeillet par le somme oppresse. 
Bel amy, cher petiot, que ta pupille tendre 
Goutte ung sommeil qui plus n'est fait pour moi. 
Je veille pour te voir, te nourrir, te defendre . . , 
Ainz qu'il m'est doulx ne veiller que pour toy ! 
Estend ses brasselets ; s*espand sur lui le somme ; 
Se olost son oeil : plus ne bouge . . . il s'endort . . . 
N'estoit ce tein floury des couleurs de la pomme, 
Ne le diriez dans les bras de la mort ? . . . 

XXVIIL 

Write in modem French the following passage firom 
Comines : — 

Est-il doncques possible de tenir un roy, pour le 
garder plus honnestement, et en otroiste prison, que 
lui m^me se tenoit ? Les cages oii il avait tenu les 
autres avoient quelques huict pieds en carre, et luy, 
qui estoit si grand roy, avoit une petite cour de chas- 
teau a se pourmener ; encore n'y venoit-il gu^re ; 
mais se tenoit en la galerie, sans partir de Ik, sinon 
par les chambres : et alloit h la messe sans passer 
par ladite cour. Voudroit-on croire que ce roj" ne 
souffrit pat* aussi bien que les ^utres, qui ainsi s'en- 
fermoit et se faisoit garder, qui estoit en peur des 
enfans, et de tons ses prochains parents, et qui chan- 
geoit et muoit de jour en jour ses serviteurs qu'il 
avoit nounis, et qui ne tenoient biens ne honneur 
que de luy, tellement qu'en nul d'eux ne s'osoit 
fier, et s'enchaisnoit ainsi de si etranges chaisnes et 
cJostures? 
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ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY. 

CI. Lat.= Classical Latin; Pop. Lat.= Popular Latin; O. Fr.= 
Old French ; L. Fr.= Learned French. 



Abeille (bee), apicula. 
A^jntare (to help), CI. Lat. 

Juvare, aider. 
M becomes 6 or ie ; coelnm, del. 
Agnean, agnus ; Dim. agnelet. 
Ai Fr. from accented a Lat. 
Alenl (grandfather), Pop. Lat. 

aviolus, 
Aign (sharp), aeutus, 
Aigniser (to whet), Pop. Lat. 

acutiare. 
Ailleiura (elsewhere), cdiorsum. 
Ain6 (elder), arUe-natus ; O. 

Fr. aim-ni, aig-ne. 
Ainsi (so), O. Fr. <m. Origin 

uncertain, probably m-sic. 
Ajouter (to add), adjuxtare. 
Alegre (cheerful), cdaorem, 
Alentonr (around), O. Fr. a 

Ventour. 
AHer (to go), vadere, ire, ad- 

nare. 
Alonette QMk), Dim. of ahtte 

O. Fr. from alauda, 
Alun (alum), alumine, L. Fr. 

alumine. 
Axne (soul), anima ; originally 

was anime, then aneme and 



Amont (up stream), ad-montem, 

Ancetres (ancestors), anteces- 
sor. 

Ane (ass), asinus. 

Angoiflse (anguish), angustia. 

Angnille (eel), anguiUa. 

Ao&t (August), Augustus. 

Apre (rough), ctsper. 

Arri^re (behind), ad-retro. 

Arriver (to arrive), adrrtpare. 

Asaes (enough), ad-satis. 

An (to the), O. Fr. al (see 
Article). 

Anbe (dawn), aJba dies. 

AujourdTini (to-day). O. Fr. 
aujour d'hui (hui=hodie). 

Anparavant (before now), O. 
Fr. par-avant (avant = ab- 
ante. 

Aval (down stream), ad-mUem. 

Avoine (oats), avena. 

Avoir (to have), habere. 

Badaud (lounger). Dim. from 

Lat. suffix aldus. 
Baiser (to kiss). Pop. Lat. 

haMare. 
Battre (to beat), Pop. Ljit. 

haiuere. 

E 
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Bavard (prattler), Dim. with 

Lat. suffix ardvs (Germ. 

hart). 
Beau (fine). Pop. Lat. heUus, 
Beauooup (much), heau and 

coup. O. Fr. colpt Pop. 

Lat. colpus^ colphvs^ and 

colaphus, signifies a blow. 
Bef^eule (haughty prude), hie 

open, gueule (mouth). O. 

Ft. heer or hayer sigDifies 

"to gape." 
Benin (benign), henignus. 
Benir (to bless), henedicere, 

O. Fr. benedir, henetr. 
B^tail (cattle), hesti-alia. 

Suffix alia forms Augmen- 

tatives. 
Bl&me (blame), hhuphemum. 
Blasphemare forms Pop. Fr. 

hMmer and L. Fr. hlaspM' 

mer. 
Bonte (goodness), hmitatem. 
Bouohe (mouth), hucca. 
Bouillir (to boil), huUire. 
Braire (to bray). Pop. Lat. 

bragire, 
Brebis (ewe), verveoem. 

CaballuB (horse). Pop. Lat. 

eheval. 
Caiase (box, chest), capsa. 
Car (because), quare. 
Carrefour (cross ways), qua- 

drifwrcuB. 
Gaflser (to break), guassare. 



Catus (cat). Pop. Lat., chat. 
Ce (this), ecce-hoG, then igo, 90. 
Geans (here within), ecce-hac' 
intns, O. Fr. caiens or ca- 
ens. 
Celui = ecce tile. In O. Fr. 
cdui is the objective case of 
eel or cil which earlier was 
ieil=ecce-ille. 
Gependant (however) = pen- 
dant cda. 
Get (this), ecce iste, in O. Fr. 

icist, cisU cest. 
Chaloir (to matter), calere. 
Ghambre (room), cavnera. 
Ghandeleur (Candlemas), can- 

delarxim festa. 
Ghanteur from cantorem, while 

chantre is from cantor. 
Ghaque (every), quigquey O. Fr. 

cheaque, cha^que. 
Gharme (plough), carruca, 
Chartrier (charter-house), cat' 
tularium, from which also 
L. Fr. cartulaire. 
Ghasser (to hunt), captiare 

Pop. Lat. 
Gh&teau (castle), ca^teUum. 
Ghatouiller (to tickle), catul' 

Hare Pop. Lat. 
Chauve (bald), calvus. 
Ghef (head), caput. 
Gheval (horse), cahaUus Pop. 

Lat. 
Gheven (hair), capiUum. 
Ghei (at the house of), caea. 
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Ciel (heaven), coslum. 
Cigpogne (stork), ciconia, 
Cigae (hemlock), cicuta. 
Oiment (cement), csnTnentum, 
Cinq (five), quinque, 
Girenler (to circulate), oircth 

lare, whence also Pop. Fr. 

eercHer, 
Clore (to close). See Def. 

rerbs. 
CoBur (heart), cor, 
Goi (still), quietus. 
Comhien (how much), quomo- 

do-hene, 
Ckmihler (to heap up), cumu- 

lare, L. Fr. cumuler. 
Gommnnier (to communicate), 

eommunicaret L. Fr. com' 

muniquer, 
Compagnon (companion). Low 

Latin companionem ; O. Fr. 

c(yin'pain, from the Nom. 

amvpaido, 
Oompte (account), computum; 

L. Ft. compuU 
Comt§ (county), comUatuB^ L. 

Fr. oomiU, 
Confiaiioe (confidence), confi' 

dentia ; L. Fr. confidence. 
Conge (leave), eommiatus, in 

Pop. Lat. eonyatus, 
Conter (to relate), computare. 
Coqua (shell), amcha. 
Corbeau (crow), ctyrveUus. 
Coude (elbow), cvbitm, 
Coavre-ohef (head-dress = ker- 



chief), compare Gurjew^ 

couvre-feu, 
Greanoe (credence), credential 

L. Fr. orSdence. 
Cmel (cruel), crudelis. 
Gneillir (to collect), coUigere. 
dure (to cook), coquere. 

Bans (in), de-intus, O. Fr. dens. 
Bavantage (more), O. Fr. 

d'a/oantage from de-db-ante 

and the suffix agium. 
Be9d (on this side), de and 

ecce hoc. 
Bedans (within), de and dans. 
B§jd (already), de and jam. 
Bemi(half), dimidium. 
Bob (from), de-ex. 
Besormais (henceforth), O. Fr. 

de'Or&^mais=de horamagis. 
Bevant (before), de-ah-ante, 
Bevoir (to owe), debere. 
Biaore (deacon), diaconus. 
Bieu (God), Deus. 
B^OXL from Lat. Dibionem. 
Bime (tithe, tenth), decimal 

L. Fr. decime. 
Bono (then), ttmo. 
Bonner (to give), donare. 
Bont (of which, whence), de- 

unde. 
Borenayant (henceforth), de- 

hora-dn-db^ante ; O. Fr. Sore 

en avant. 
Bu (of the), in O. Fr. deZ, 

deu. 
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Echevin (Alderman), scabinus. 
Echelle (ladder), scala. 
Eeoroe (bark), corticem, 
Eooater (to listeu), aiuetdtare. 
Employer (to employ), im- 

pUcare, L. Fr. impliquer, 
Empremdre (to imprint), ink- 

primere, L. Fr.. imprimer. 
En (hence), inde ; O. Fr. int, 

ent. 
EnBemULe (together), in-nvnud. 
Envoyer (to send), indeviare. 
Essai (attempt), exagivm, Pop. 

Lat. 
Essaim (swarm), examen^ from 

which also L. Fr. examen. 

Faillir (to deceive), see Def. 

Verbs. 
Faim (hunger), famem. 
Faux (scythe), faloem. 
Ferir (to strike), see Det 

Verbs. 
Feu (fire), focumt 
Fier (proud), /e»^. 
Fils (son),^Ktt«. 
Fil (thread), jKwm. 
Fourvoyer (to mislead), foris- 

viare, 
Froid (cold), frigidua. 

Qkaat (giant), gigantem. 
Qteaii (to lie), jcusere (see Def. 

Verbs). 
Gobelet (goblet), cupeUetuTn 

(Pop. Lat). 



Ooujon (gudgeon), gdbionem. 
Go&t (taste), gustus. 
Gr6 (pleasure), gratum, 
Grenoxiille (frog), O. Fr. re- 

nouiUe, Pop. Lat. raniiela, 

01. Lat. ranuncmla. 
Q/uh (ford), vadum. 
Ouepe (wasp), vespa. 
Oufire O. Fr. gaires (see Adv.). 
Guerre (war), G^erm. toerra. 
Oui (mistletoe), viseum. 

Haleine (breath), halena, 
Halsbere, haubert from Germ. 
Helm Germ, gave heaume. 
Heriherg Germ, gave auberge. 
Eier (yesterday), heri, 
Hormifl (except), forU-miesus, 
Hdtel (hotel), hospitalU, L. 

¥T.h6pUdL 
Hoi (to-day), ]^(2ie. 
Hnifl (door), ostium, 
Huitre (oyster), ogfrea. 
Hurler (howl), fdtdare^ Pop. 

Lat. itZ^re. 

Id (here), ecce-hic. 

leil (fern, ioelle) = ecce-iUe ; 
in O. Fr. tctZ, cti, ceZ; the 
objective case is celuL 

Isdr (to issue), exire, 

Ivre (drunken), ebrms. 

JadiB (of yore), jom-dtti. 
Jamais (ever), jam-^magis, 
Jaune (yellow), gaUnnus. 
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Je(I); see Pionomis. 
Jetidie (fasting), j^mitm. 
Jour (day), cttumum. 
JiuqiiB (till), diuBque^ later 

L& (there), tOoo. 
LaiBser (to leave), laaare, 
Laitnd (lettnoe), lactuca, 
Larron (thief), hxtronem, 
lazare (to relax), has giTen 

knsser and Idcher, 
Legs G^ss^)* logatuB. 
Lenr (their, to them), tZZorum. 
Ue (near), l^Ettw. 
Uor (bind), Ugare, which gives 

alflo L. Fr. Uguer. 
Zderre (ivy), Aedero, in O. Pr. 

ierre, 
Linoenl (shroud), O. Fr. Un- 

doU). 
Unge (linen), lineum. 
Uvrer (to free), l&)erarey L. 

Fr. 2»&^rer. 
Loin (far), Zon^e. 
Lots (thenX O. Fr. ro*«=illa 

hora. 
Lnire (shine), lucere, 

X&eher (to ohewX nuuticare, 

L. Fr. nuuUquer. 
Xaigre (lean), fnaorum, 
Kaint (many a). Germ, manch, 
Kaintenaat (now), 

tenente, 
Mais (but), mo^w. 



ICaison (house), mafMioneDi. 
Xalade (ill), fndl&<kptu8. 
Malheur (misfortune), malum' 

augurium, O. Fr. mal^ur, 
Hanger (to eat), mandiuare. 
Kartehal (marshalX maH' 

8caUu». 
Marguillier (churchwarden), 

matrielariuB, 
Karraina (god-mother), mo- 

trina. 
MauBsade (unpleasant), maU- 

sopfdiM. O. Fr. socle = 

sopuitts. 
X6ehant (wicked), partic of 

michoir ( = male-cadere). 
Xeilleur (better), mdMrem. 
Xdme (same), O. Fr. mesme, 

from Pop. Lat. metip»miu9 ; 

this became medume, meU- 

mey mesme. 
Xener (to lead), minare Pop. 

Lat 
XeuUe (furniture), tno&Ats; L. 

Fr.mobOe. 
Xeute (pack of hounds), mota, 

O. Fr. TOttc, from mouvoir. 
Hieuz (better), melius ; O. Fr. 

fneZz, mieU, 
Xouehe (fly), fiuisoa. 
Konlt (much), O. Fr. from 

Xuid (hogshead), modtiM. 
Xilr (ripe), maiu/nu. 

Hager (to swimX aav^ore. 
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firom which also L. Fr. ftavi- 

guer, 
Hagn^res G^tely); O. Fr. n'a 

guere. 
Half (simple), nativus, 
Kaitre (to be bom), noMoere, 

Pop. Lat. 
Kappe (table-cloth), mappa, 
KeaxLxnoixiff (nevertheless), ni- 

hilominus; nea»^ is probably 

necerUem, Pop. Lat. signify- 
ing " noi^tngf." 
Kennl (no) ; O. Fr. nennU is 

the Latin non-ittud. 
Keven (nephew), nepotem, 
Kez (nose) naew. 
Hi (neither) ; O. Fr. ne is the 

Latin nee. 
Hiais (silly), nidaeem. 
Hoces (naptiak), nuptiss. 
Koir (black), niger. 
HonohalaxLt (careless), Pres. 

Part, of Def. verb chdloir 

with non. 
Konobstant (notwithstanding), 

non-ohstante, 
Knire (to hurt), nocere, 

Obeir (to obey), chedire. 
Octante (eighty), O. Fr. from 

octoginta, 
Oiseau (bird) ; O. Fr. oisd, 

from Pop. Lat. atieeUm^ 

aviceUus, 
Oisenx (idle), oiiosm. 
On (one), homo ; O. Fr. hom^om. 



Or (now), hora. 
Oreille (ear), auricula. 
Orfdvre (goldsmith), auri/aber. 
Orfraie (osprey), otmfraga. 
Orge (barley), hordeum. 
Orgae (organ), organum^ from 

which also L. Fr. organe. 
OrpheUn (orphan), orphaninue. 
Ou (or), aut. 
OA (where), vbi. 
Oni (yes), O. Fr. oXl=hoc-iUud. 
Ouir (to hear), atidire. 
Ontre (beyond), tiUra. 

Faltre (to pasture), pascere. 
PalaiB (palace), palatium. 
File (pale), paUidfu. 
Falefroi (palfrey), paraveredus, 

later parafredtis. 
Par (by), per, 
Paiesse (sloth), pigritia. 
PMerin (pilgrim), peregrinus. 
Pen Oittle), paueum. 
Pigeon (pigeon), pipionem. 
Pire (worse), pejor. 
Pleuraid (crying child), suffix 

arduB, intensifies. 
Plier (to fold), plieare, 
PluflienrB (several), pluriores, 

O. Fr. plurieurs. 
PoiBon (poison), potionem, 
Poltron (cowvrd), poUice-trun- 

eu8. 
Porohe (porch), porticus, . 

whence also L. Fr. portique. 
Pouoe (thumb), poUicem. 
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Ponr (for), pro, O. Fr. por. 
Pre (meadow), pratum. 
Prixnevere (primrose), prima- 

vera. 
Puce (flea), ptdicem. 
Pain^ (younger), post-^Mitua; 

as aine is ante-natu9, 

Qnaad (when), qtuindo, 
Qoant (in regard to), quantum, 
Quelconque (whatever), qualis- 

cunque. 
Querir (to fetch), see Def. 

verbs. 
Queue (tail), cauda. 
Quioonque (whoever), qui- 

cunque. 

Baison (reason), rdtionem. 
Rggle (rule), regula. 
Bemorque (towing), reimUcum. 
Benie (renegade), renegatus, 

from which also L, Fr. 

renegat. 
Bes (on a level with), raaus. 
Bian (anything), rem. 
Bossignol (nightingale), lus- 

ciniola. 

Saxnedi (Saturday), Sahbati- 

dies, 
Sanglier (wild-boar), singur 

laris. 
8axi8 (without), sine. 
Sauf (safe), salvus, 
Bauvage (wild), silvaticus. 



Savoir (to know), aapere. 

See (dryX siocw. 

Seigneur (lord, lit. elder), 

seniorem, 
Selon (according to), f»6- 

longum, 
Semaine (week), tepttmana ; 

O. F. sepmaine. 
SemUer (to seem), nmulare. 
Seulemeat (only), aolamente. 
Singe (ape),.8imia, later simja, 
SoBur (sister), soror. . 
Soir (evening), eerus. 
Soudre (to solve). See Def. 

verbs. 
Souloir (to be wont). See 

Def. verbs. 
Sous (under), mb, 
Sur (upon), super, 

Taire (to be silent), taoere, 
Tandis (while), tarn diu. 
Tante (aunt), amita; O. Fr. 

ante, 
Taon (gad-fly), tahanus. 
Tapis (carpet), tapetum, 
Tel (such), talis, 
Tige (stem), tibiat later tibja, 
Toison (fleece), tonsionem, 
T6t (soon) ; O. Fr. tost ; origin 

obscure. 
Toujours (always) ; O. Fr. Um$ 

jours. 
Tousser (to cough), tussirej^ 

O. Fr. tussir. 
Trefle (trefoil), trifoLium, 
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Srop (too much); Low Lat 
troppus, from O. H. Germ. 



Yendange (vintage) vindenUa, 
Venaijon (yenison), ffenaiionem. 
Verre (glass), vitmm. 
Yen (towards) versus, 
Yert (green), viridis, 
Yiande (meat), vipenda, 
Yidame (bishop's bailiff)* ^ce- 
dominus. 



Yiome (wild vine), vt&timiffii. 
Yis-i-viB (fSEUse to face), visus- 

ad-visum. 
Yoial (see here)=voifr-icL 
YoiaiiL (neighbonrX vidnus, 
Yoltnre (carriage), veetura, 
Yc^yage (journey), friaticum. 

W becomes Chi in French; 
William = GuiUanme. 

T (there, to it), t&t. 
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NOTE ON FEENCH GENDER. 

In French Grammars rules are given for the 
gender of French words according to their termi- 
nations, but to any rules framed on this principle 
the number of exceptions must be so large, and 
apparently so arbitrary, that it is impossible to re- 
member them. In Brasseur's Grammar there are 
16 groups, containing 60 terminations, and, when 
these are mastered, there remain 9 pages of excep- 
tions to be learnt. To the rule about the gender of 
nouns in *' e " mute there are no less than 257, and 
to all the rules together, over 500 exceptions. 

Of course, those who do not know anything of 
Latin must either attack these formidable lists, or 
pick up the genders without any rules to guide 
them. But a slight knowledge of Latin genders^ 
together with a rudimentary acquaintance with the 
principles of French etymology, will greatly simplify 
the study of the French genders. Instead of 60 rules 
and 500 exceptions, a scientific treatment of the sub- 
ject yields 3 rules, with a short Kst of exceptions to 
each, and, what is of the greatest importance, in- 
stead of rules and exceptions, appearing to be abso- 
lutely arbitrary, the reasons for the rules are obvious, 
and those for the exceptions can be given in nearly 
e^frv case. 

The advantages claimed for the Etymological 
treatment of French genders are (1) that it is 
scientific, and reduces chaos to order ; (2) that it is 
interesting; (3) that it makes it possible for a 
foreigner who knows something of Latin to learn 
vdth comparative ease the gender of the majority of 
French words. 
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FEENCH GENDERS. 

. Words that are masculine in Latin are masculine in 
French. 

The most important exceptions are : 



Feminine. 




Masculine. 


Annales 


annaU 




Asperge 


asparagus 


asparagum 


Brebis 


sheep 


vervecem 


Gom^te 


comet 


cometam 


Dent 


tooth 


dentem 


Ecorce 


hark 


corticem 


Fin 


end 


finem 


Fleur 


flower 


florem 


Hymne 


hymn 


bymnum 


Limite 


limit 


limitem 


Moeurs 


manners 


mores 


Plan^te 


planet 


planetam 


Poudre 


powder 


pulverem 


Puce 


flea 


pulicem 


Souris 


mouse 


soricem 


abstract words in -orem = 


= eur. 


Douleur 


pain 


dolorem 


Chaleur 


heat 


calorem 


Couleur 


colour 


colorem 


Peur 


fear 


pavorera 


Erreur 


mistake 


errorem 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 



N.B. The only two abstract nouns in -eur from 
'Orem that are masculine are : 



Honneur 
Labeur 



horumr 
lahoxJir 



bonorem 
laborem 
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EEASONS FOR THE CHANGE. 

(1) Brehis, aouris. Names of animals often change 
gender, e.g. roaaignol, m. (lusciniolay f.), daim, m. 
(dama, f.), merle, m. (merula, f.). The existence 
of the masculine word souris (smile) may have 
had some influence in the change of gender of 
80uri8 (mouse). 

(2) Cendre, annalea, &c. A great number of French 
words ending in "e" mute come from Latin 
feminine words of the " a " declension, and 
other words ending in e were probably made 
feminine by false analogy with them. 

(3) Ecorce is derived by Brachet from a form " excar- 
ticea" which accounts for the 4 as well as for 
the gender. 

(4) I!in. " Finis '* is sometimes feminine in Latin. 

(5) Fleur and mceurs follow the analogy of the 
abstract words in -eur, 

(6) Douleur, &c. are fem. because they are abstracts ; 
the remarkable thing is not that they should be 
feminine, but that the Latin words in -or should 
be masculine. 

(7) Honneur and Laheur were feminine in Old 
French, and may have become masculine betsause 
of their occasional use in a concrete sense, or 
owing to a pedantic attempt to restore the 
original gender. 

N.B. French concrete nouns in -eur are masc, as 
empereur fr. imperatorem ; malheur and honheur are 
masc. as they cotne from augurium. 
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Words that are neuter in Latin are masculine in 
Frer^. 

The most important exceptions are : 



Feminine. 




Neuter. 


Ouiller 


spoon 


cochleare 


Encre 


ink 


encaustum 


2\Bhle 


stdbU 


stahuhun 


litude 


study 


studium. 


Horloge 


clock 


horologium. 


Huile 


oil 


oleum. 


Jnment 


mare 


jumentum. 


Uvre 


Up 


lahrnm 


Mer 


sea 


mare 


Pi^e 


piece 


petium 


Pointe 


point 


punotum 


Poire 


pear 


pinim 


Pomme 


apple 


pomum 


Prune 


plum 


prunum 


R^ponse 


answer 


responsum 


Tourmente 


storm 


tormentum 



also most nouns derived from Latin neuter plurals : — 



Anne 


arms 


anna 


Date 


date 


data 


Enseigne 


ensign 


insignia 


Entrailles 


entrails 


intralia 


Epousailles 


wedding 


fiponsalia 


Joie 


joy 


gaudia 


Merveille 


wonder 


mirabilia 



Volaille 



fowl 



yolatilia. 
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FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 61 

EEASONS FOE THE CHANGE. 

(1) All these words except jumerU and mer end 
in '*e/* and were probably made feminine by 
false analogy with words coming from Latin 
nouns of the " a '* declension. 

(2) Jument is feminine because of its meaning. 

(3) Mer. Cf. S^Xaxraa (Gk.) and die See (Ger.). 

(4) About ihe gender of nouns from Latin neuter 
plurals there are two views : 

(a) That the neuter plurals in** a" were mistaken for 
feminine nonns of the " a '* declension.' 

(b) That the words became feminine because of their 
meaning, i.e. abstract or collective, 

N.B. Latin feminines in -f4« from Greek femi- 
nines in -o« are masculine in French. 



Atome 


atom 


atommn 


Dialecte 


dudect * 


dialectum 


Ezode 


Exodus 


Exodum 


P^rimetre 


perimeter 


perimetmm 



* Brachet writes in his * Historical French Grammar': — 
*^ Some neuter substantives became feminines, the neuter plural 
in " a " (pecora) haying been mistaken (a strange error !) for a 
singular nominative of the first declension. In texts of the 
fifth century we find such accusatives as pecorasy pergamenam, 
vestimenats, &c." 
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FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 



3, Words that are feminine in Latin are feminine in 
French. 



The most important exceptions are : 


Masculine. 




Feminine. 


Aigle 


eagle 


aquilam 


Appendioe 


appendix 


appendioem 


Arbre 


tree 


ftrborem 


Art 


aH 


artem 


Dimanche 


Sunday 


(diem) Dominicam 


Dioc^ 


diocese 


dioBcesim 


Ddme 


dome 


domum * 


Ete 


summer 


iBstatem 


Front 


forehead 


frontem 


Ongle 


nail 


ungulam 


Orchestre 


orchestra 


orchestram 


Piege 


snare 


pedioam 


Poison 


poison 


potionem 


Poisson 


fish 


piscationem 


Bossignol 


nightingale 


Insciniolam 


Salut 


health 


salutem 


Bort 


faU 


sortem 


Soup^n 


suspicion 


Biispicionem 


Vertige 


' vertigo 


vertiginem 


80 names of trees : 






Cyprus 


cypress 


cupressiun 


Lierre 


ivy 


(illam) hederam 


Pin 


pine 


pinum 


Myrte 


myrde 


myrtum 



(exceptions, jpoZme, Sbene, epine^ vigne^ and a few others 
femiDine). 
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FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 63 

REASONS FOR THE CHANGE. 

(1) Aigle, the male is regarded. 

(2) Arhre follows the analogy of the names of parti- 

cular trees. 

(3) Art. Most words in -art are masculine. 

(4) DimancTie, The names of the other days of the 

week are masculine. 

(5) MtS. The names of the other seasons are mascu- 

line. 

(6) Front, cf. mont, pont, font coming from Latin mas- 

culine. 

(7) Ongle, cf. angle from angulum masculine. 

(8) Orchestre, cf. ministre, monstre, luatrey from Latin 

masculine or neuters. 

(9) Poison, cf.pion, Uon,paon, magon, aaumon, poumon, 

savon, from Latin masculines in -onem. 

(10) Bomgnol, cf. sol, col, from Latin neuters solum, 

coUum, 

(11) Salut first became masc. in the sense of " salu- 

tation" or the **act of saluting," "puis le 
f^minin s'efface tout a fait." (Littre.) 

(12) Sort, Words in -ort are masc, of. port (exc. 

morty 

(13) Vertige, Words in -ige are masc. (with 3 exc.) 

because they come from Latin words in 
'igium, e.g. prodige, liiige, prestige, vestige. 
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Exercises on EncKd and in Kodern Goometry.^ By J. MeDowell,B.A. 

Crown 8vo. 8«. M. . ■ 
G€ame)^cal COUio 8ectk>nB. By WJ9.Be8ai:it,M.A. SndEdit. 4f.6if. 
The Geometry oiConios. ByG.Tiiylor,MA. dndEdit 8vo. 4a. 6^ 

Solutions of Geometrical Frohtems, proposed at St^'Jofan*»'€^ege 
from 1830 to 1640. Py T. GaAlu% H.A. «?9« 12«. . . . 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

Th^, Shrewsbury Trigqnoipetiy. By jr. q. p. A^qjus, . Qvoifu 8vo. 2«. 
Elementary Trigonometry. By T. F. Hudson, M.A. 3^. 6d, 
ElefllenatS' of Plane and Sj^herical Trigonometry. By J. Hind, M.A. 

5th Edition. 12mo. 6t. 
Ab Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. t. Moore, M.A. 5«. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. V. Tumbull, 

M.A. 8vo. 12«. 

Treatise on Plane- Co-ordinate Geometry. By M. O'Brien, M.A. 
.'•8ya.. 9s, . 

FtQbl^m8 on tbe Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By W. 

Walton, M.A. 8vo. \^. 
TriHnear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical Geometry of Two Di- 

^^oensions. By W. A^Whitwo^-M.A. ftvo. Ite. 
Choice and Chance. By W. A. Wbit»torth. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vq. 6«. 

An Elementary Treattso on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 

2ndEdi«ii«n,.rtv?i0d. 8tq. 8*. . — 

GetfMktcal Illustrations of the Differently Calculus. By M. B. PelL 

8to. 2a. ed. 

Elementary Triitti8& on Ihe Biffteentia^ dalcului. ' By M. O'Brien, 

M.A. 8vo. 10^ 6<t 
Voiim on RouletteB and GlissettOif.^ By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8vo. 

Ellljitic Functions,' ileiventaiy'T'reatise oh. ByX. CayleyV M.A. 
■Bfemy 154- «' -. ■ • 
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MECHANICS Sl NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Elementary statics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Foap.Svo. SudEdit. dtf. 
Treatise on Statics. By S. Eamshaw, M.A. 4th Edit. 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 
A- Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By W.Gamett,B.A. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Elementary Dynamics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap.8vo. 2nd Edit. 

Problems in Statics and Dynamics. By W. Walton, M.A. 8yo. 10«.6^. 

Problems in Theoretical Mechanics, By W. WaltQn. 2nd Edit, 
revised and enlarged. Demy Svou. Ifit.. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. By Prof« Potter. 4tli Edit. 

revised. 8«. 6dL ' '' 
Elementary Hydrostatics.. By Prof. Potter. /7s. 6<2. 
By W. H. Besant, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 8th Edition. 4s. 

A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 8yo. 

New Edition sevised. ie«. Qd. 
A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Particle. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[Preparing. 
Solntions of Examples on the Dynamics of a Kgld Body. By W. N. 

Gi^n, M.A. 8vo. 6*. 6rf. 
Oflttotioh. An Elementary Treatise. By J. B. Lunn, M.A.. 7s.6rf. 
GeOSaetrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Fcap. 8\to. Ss. 9d, 

A Chapter on Fresners Theory of Doable Befraction. By W. S. 

AldiB, M.A. %fo: iB. 
An, Elementary Treatise on Optics. By Prof, Pqtter. Parjt I. 3rd Edit. 

• 9t. 6<f. Part n. 12ff. 6d. 

PhJ^slcai Optics ; or the Nature and Properties of Light, By Prof. 

Potter, A.M. 6r.6d. Part H. T*. 6d. ... 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Gamett, B.A. Grown 

8vo. it,6d. 
Figures Illustrative of Geometrical Optics. From Schelbach. By 
. W. B. Hopkins. Polio. Ptates. 10s. «a. 

The First Three Sections of Newton's Principia, inth an Appendix; 
.' iitid the .Ninth and EleVeutb Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A» 5th Edit. 
EditedbyP.T. Main, M.A. 4«. 
An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. By P. T. Main, M.A. Fcap. 

8vo. cloth. 4«. 

Pmotical and Spherical Astronomy. By B. Main, MX 8vo» 14s. 

Elementary Chapters on Astronomy, from the "Astrdnoniie Phy- 

siquo"ofBiot. By H. Goodwin^ D. O. 8vo. Ss.M. 
A Compendium of Facts and Formnlsa in Pure Mathematics and Natural 

: Pbt]^ofi6pht* .By O. B. SmaJIey. Fcap. Bvo. 6».'BA. 
Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, I).Di 6th Edit. 

., 8v6. 16$. 
Problems and Examples, adapted to the ^Elementary Course of 

. Mathematics." .8id Edition. Svq; B», 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. By 
W.W.Huiit,.M.4. 8rd.fU4tii»nyX«lrittdxitid4»nIazged. 8«o. «•. 
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Elementary Examples in Pure Mathematics. By J. Taylor. 8to. 

7t:6d. 
Mechanical Euclid. By the lale W. Whewell, D.D. 6ih Edition. 6t. 
HeiBhanics of Gonstructioii. With ntimeroas Cxamiiples. By Sr Fao- 

wick, F.B JL.8. 8to. 12s. 
Tahle of Anti-Logarithms. By H. E. Filipowski. drdKdit. 8to. 15«. 
Mathematical and other Writings of B. U Ellis, ULA, 8vo. 16s. 
Kotes on the Principles of Pm^e and Applied Calculation. By Bev. 

J. ChalUs, H^. DemySyo. Ibt. 
The Mathematical Principle of Phyacs. By Bev. J. Challis, M JU • 

DcmySvo. 6«. 

HISTORY, TOPOdRAPHY, &c. 

Borne and the Campagna. By B. Burn, M.A. With 85 EngravingB 

aQd 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix, ita 82. 8«. 
The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8to. 19s. 
Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer, dnd Edition revised and 

Gontinued. 5 vols, demy 8vo. {ImmediaU^, 

APleaforLivy. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Bvo. Is. 
BomaBegalis. ByT<H..Dyer. 8tq. 2$, Mi 
The History of Pompeii : its Buildings and Antiquities. By T. H. 

• Dyer. Sid Bditi<m, brought down %o 1874. Poet 8to. 7s. M. 
Ancient Athens : its History, Topogr£kpby, and Bemains. By T. H. 

Dj^er. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. 12. 5s. 
The Decline of the Boman Bepublic. By G. Long. 5 toIs. 8to. 

lis. each. . 
A History of En^and during the Early and Middle Ages, By C. H. 

Pearson, BUL 2nd Edit., revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I. les. 

Vol. II. 14s. 
Historical Maps of En^and. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd Edit. 

:. revJBcd. . 81s. fid. 
A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes, dth Edit. 

8vo. 2s. ■ 

Student's Text-Book of English and Oeneral History. By D. Beale. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6cL 
Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. 6 vols, post 8vo. 

5s. each. Abridged edition. 1 voL 6s. M. > 
Eglnhard's Life of Earl the' Great Trimslated with Notes by ' 

W. Glaister, H.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. is. Qd. 
Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Uugbes. ' Small post 8 vo. 3s. %d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. TyUer. New EditioOy 
brought down to 1874. Small post 870. 8s. 6d. 
Atiases. 
An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hngbes and 

G.Long, M. A. New Edition. IraperialSTO. 12s. M. 
A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps selected 

. from the above. New Edttion^ Imperial 8to. 6g, 
Fli'st CUssical Maps. By the Hev. J. Tate, M.A. 8rd Edition. 
Imperial 8vo.- 7s. Qd. - 

Standard Ubrary Atlas of Classloal Geogra^. Imp.8vo. 7s, 64. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Webster 8 Dictionary of the English Langaage. Be-edlted by N. 
Poller and C. A. Goodrich. With Dr. Mahn'a Etymology. 1 vol. 21i. . 
IK'ith. Appendices and 70 additloual pages of lllufttraUone. Sit. 6d. 
** Thb best FHACTiOAii Snoush DionoNABY BZTANT.''~QMarf<r^ RevUw, 

New Dictionavy of the Eniflish Langaage. Combining Explanatidn- 
ivith Etymology, and copiouBly illustrated b^ Qttotationfl from the best 
Authorities. By Dr. Biuiardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. S 
vols. 4to. 41. 14«. 6d. ; half ruBSia^ 51. 15«. M. \ russiOk 6i. 12«. Supple- 
ment separately. 4to. 12«. 
An 8vo. Edition, without the QaotfttiooB, 15t. ; baU nuiia, SOt. ; nusii^ 

The Elements of the English Iiangoage. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

15th Edition. PostSvo. A».M. 
Fhilolof^cal Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 10«. Qd. 
Language, its OiigiB and Development By T. H. Key, M.A., F.B.S. 

Svo. 14j. 

Yarronianns. A Critical and Historical Introduction to the Ethno- 
graphy of Ancient Italy and to the Philological Study of the Latin , 
Language. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. Srd Edition. 8vo. 16t. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Langaage. By Archdeaoon 
Smith. 2nd Edition. PostSyo. hi. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8to. 16». 

A Ssxlac Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. Srd Edit* enlarged. 

ffvo. 7«. (kl. 
A Grammar of the Arabic Langaage. By Bev. W. J. Beamont, MA. 

1^0. 7*. , . 



DIVINITY^ MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c 

HoTom Testamentnm GrsBcnm, Teztos Stepbanki, 1050. By F. H. 
Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 4t. td. Also on Writing 
Pbper, with Wide Jfax^in. Half-bound. 12*. 

By the same Author, 

Codex Beia Gantabtigiensis. 4to. 26j. 

A Fall Collation of the Godez Sinaiticas with the Beoeived Text of 

the New Testament, with Gritioal Introductioii. 2nd Sditia^, jrevjaed. 

Feap. Sto. 6t. 

A Plain Intredaction to the Criticism of the New Testament With 
Forty Fbcsimllea 'rcmi Andent Manuscripts. New Edition. Svo. !((«• 

Six Lectares on the Text of the Hew Testament For English Readers. 
CiowuSvo. 01. -..«_______._ 

The New Testament for English Headers. By the late H. Alford, 

D.D. Vol. I. Part L Srd Edit. I2«. Vol. L Part It. 2nd Edit 10*. (W. 
YoL II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s. Vol. U. Part II. 2nd Edit. Ifts. 
The Greek Testament By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. I. 6th 
Edit. \U 8f. Vol. U. eth E(Ut 12. 4«. VoL JIL fith Edit. 18«. Vol. f V. 
TiLrt 1. 4th Edit 18«. Vol. IV. Part II. iUi Edit litj VoL IV^ U. 12i. 
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Companion to the Greek Testament. Bj; A. C. Barrett, MA. drd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6*.,' . ' 

HUits for Improvement in the Authorised Version of th^ New 
Testament. By the late J. Seholefield, M.A. 4th Edit. Fcap. Svo. 4«. 

Liber Apologeticos. The Apology of Tertullian, irith English 
Notea» by H. A. Woodhom, LL.D. 2nd Edition. 8to. 8«. Od. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, irith Introduetions, Ssa* 
By Rev. J. J. Stewart Ferowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 4tU Edition, 18«. 
Vol. II. 3rd Edit. 168. 
'■ Abridged for Schools, dnd Edition. Grown 8vo. 10«. 6<L 

The Thirty-nina Artides of tiie Church of England. By the Yen. 
Archdeacon Welchmau. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2«. Interleaved, 8«. 

History of the Articles of Rdigion. By 0. H. Hardwick. 3rd Edition. 

POBt Svo. 69. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
. With AnalTsU and Index by E. Walford, HJL. FSort Svp. 6i^ 

Doctrinal System of St. John as ETidence of the Date of his GospeL 

By Key. J. J. Lia0, M.A. Grown Svo. 6*. • , 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on t^ Book of Common 
Prayer. By Hev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 5th Edition, enlarged. Small 
' poot Svo. 44. 6d. ■ 

The New Table x>f Lessons Explained. By Qev. W. G. Humphry, 

■ B.D.- Fcap. 1». (W. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy Days 

of the Christian Tear. By Rev. W. Denton, A.H. New Edition. 3 vcds. 
.8m «4**.. Soldfloparately. -* 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy Bays 
of the Christian Tear. 2 vols; ~56ir "SoTd* separately. 

Commentary on. the Acts. Vol. I. 8vp. 18«. VoLII« Us- « 
Jewel's Apology for the Church of fingland, with a Memoir. d2mb. 2«. 

Notes, on the Catechism. By Rev. A. Barry, B.B. &th 'Sdit; 

Fcap. 2s. ' 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. BoycerM.A. Srd 

Edition, revised. Fcap. • Sf . M. 

Examination Papers on Befigioas Instraction. By 'Rev, "E. S. Boyce. 

Sewed. 1». 04. 
Church Teaching for the Chtnreh's Children. An Exposition of the 

Catechism. By the Rev. F. W. Harper. Sq. fcap. 2s. 

The ^l\^ton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, 
. lJj.D. Srd Edition. Cloth, 8«. ; or id Four Farta, fiewed. 

The Church Teacher's Haxmal of Christlaa Instruction; By Bev. 
M. F.Sadler. 16th Thousand. 2s. M, 

Brief Words on School Life. By Bev. 3*. Eempihorne. Fcap. 38.6d, 

Short Explanation of the Epistles: abd Gospels of the Christian Tear, 

with (jfuestions. Boyal 3 mo. 2s. 6d. ; calf, 4& 6d,* 
Butler's Analogy of Bettgion; with Introdncti<mand Index by Kev. 

Dr. Steere; - K«w Edition. Foap. ■ 8t.6d. ' • 
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Butler's Three Bezmons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 
Virtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4tli Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. Qd, 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By W. 
Whewell, D.D. Grown 8vo. 8*. 

Elementd of Morafity, including Polity. By W. Whewell) D.D. New 
Bdition, zu 8yQ. 16#. 

Astronomy and General Physics (Bridgewater Treatise)^ New Edi- 
tion. 6i. 

Kent's Commentary on International Law. By J. T. Ahdy, LL.D. 
New and Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. llmmediately, 

A Manual of the Boman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 8?o* 

12#. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A series for use in Schools, with BngUsh NoUSj fframtnatical and 

explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions, 

Fcap^ 6i;o. 

Schiller's V7allenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 2nd Edit 6s. 6d, 
Or the Lager and PIccolomini, Zs, 6d. Wallenstein's Tod, 8«. 6d, 

Haid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 3a. 6rf. 

■ Maria Stuart By V. KasTnerr 3*. 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, By E. Bell, -M. A., and E. W51fel. 

2s, ed. 
German JBaBads, from T7hland« Goethe, and Schiller. By G. ti. 

Bielefeld. Ss,M. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 3rd Edit 8s. 6d, 

Aventures de T^l^maque, par F^n^lon. By G. J. DeliUe. 2nd Edit 

4«. M. 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. ByE. E.A.Gaso. New Edition. Bs. 
Hcdola, by X. B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 4th Edit 3s. 6rf. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons Ul French. With Vocabularsr, :gi^ng the Pronun- 
elation. By W. Brebner. Post Svo. As. 

ittncb. Grammar for ipublio Sohoolfi; By Boy. A. G. Olapin, M.A. 

Foap. 8yo. 2nd Edit. 2s, 6d. Separately, P«rt I. 2$.; Burt U. Is. ML 

French Primer. By Rev. AV G. Glapin, M;A, Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Le Nouveau Tr^sor ; or, French Student's Gompanion. By M. £. B. 
10th ISattlon. Fcap.8to. 3<. 6d.' 
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F. £. A. Gaso's Febnob Govrse. 

First French Book. Foap. 8vo. New Edition. U. Qd, 
Second French Book. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2& 6d, 
Key to First and Second French Books. Fcap. 8vo. 3f. 6(L 
French Fahles for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. New Edition. 

12ma 2s. 
Select Fahles of La Fontaine. New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. d«. 

Histoires Amnsantes et InstmctiYes. With Notes. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2«. (id. 

Practical Guide to Modem French Gonvenntion^ Fcap. 8?o. 2«. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. Foap. 8vo. 2*. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or, Selections from the best 
English Prose Writers. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 4»,9d. Key, 0f . 

Prosateurs Contextfporains. WithNot^s. 8to. New Edition, revised. 

69, 

L» Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

16mo. 2s, M. 
An Improved Modem Pockert Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages. 25th Thousand, with additions. 16mo. cloth, is. 

Modem French-English and EngUsh-French Dictionary. 2nd Edition, 
revised. In 1 toL 12s. M. (formerly 2 vols. 25s.) 



GOHBERT'S FbBNOH DbAXA. 

Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moli^re, 
Racine, Goraeille, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes hy A. 
Gombort. New Edition, revised by F. B. A. Gasc. ' Fcap. Sro. 1«. each; 
sewed, M. . . 

Contents. 
UoLnEBBt—Le Misanthrope. L*Avare. Le Boaigeols Gentilhomme. Le 
Tartuffe. Le Malade Imapuaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Pr^cxu^es Ridicules. • L'Ecole des Femmes. L'JBcole dM 
Ifaxis. Le MMecdn malgrc Lul. 

Bacinb :-i-Ph6dre. Esther. Atbalie. Iphlg^BJe^ Les Flaidetin. 1. J^ 
trb^balde; ou, Les Fr&res Enncmis. 2. Andromaque. 8. Britannicos. 
P. CoBKSXLLB :— Le Old. Horace. Cinna. Polyeuote. 
VoLTAiBi :*Zaire. 



GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Uftteriala for German Profle Gompoaition. By Dr. Bvohheim. 4A 
Sditton revised. Fcap. 4«. 04. 

A German Qrammar for Publio Schools. By the Bev. A. C. Glapin 
and F. HoU MUller. Fcap. 2#.6<l. 

SotsehQe*8 Der Oeflmgene. With Notes by Dn W. Stromhei^. 1#. 
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ENGLISH CLASS*BOOKS. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 18th 

Edition. PostSvo. U.6d, 

The Bndhnents of English Grammar and Analysis. By E. Adams, 
Fh.D. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

By C. p. Mason, B.A. London University. 
Phrst Notions of Grammar for Young Learniers. Fcap.Svo. Cloth. 8rf. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy l8mo. 

New Edition. U, 
Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. Cloth. 

U.dd, 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical Ana- 
lysis. 22nd Edition. PostSvo. 3s. M, 
The Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin. Post Bvo. Is, 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises: Accidence and Simple Sentences, &o. 
Po6t8vo. 8«. 6<l. 

Edited /or Middle-Clau Examinations. 
With Notes on the iLnalyns and Farring, and Explanatory Bemarks. 
. Hilton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life, drd Edit. Post 8yo. 2s. 
■ Book II. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post Sto. 2«. 

Book III. With life. Post Svo. 2t. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With life. Post Svo. Is. Od. 
Cowper's Task, Book II. With life. Post Bvo. Si. 
Thomson's Spring. With life. Post Bvo. 2$, 
— — Winter. With Life. Post Bvo. 2«. 



Practical Hints on Teaching. By Bev. J.'Menet,Bl.A. 4th Edit 

Crown Svo. Cloth, 2s. (kl. ; paper, 2s, 
Test Lessons in Dictation. Paper cover, Is, 6d, 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Bev. W. W. 

Skeat. 2s. ^ 
Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. OhlongBvo. 12i. Sold also 

in ports at Is, each. 
Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. Bvo. Is. Cui. 

Select Parables from Nature, for Use in Schools. By Mrs. A. Gatty. 

Fcap.8yo. Cloth. Is, 
School Becord for Toung Ladies^ Schods. M, 

Geographical Text-Book; a Practical Geography. By M. £. S. 

12mo. 2s. 

The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. U. coloured. 
A First Book of Geography. By Bev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. 

te. lUostrated. .12mo. 2s. 9d, 

London's (Mrs.) Entertaining Natorallst. NewEditiott. Bevisedfay 

W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S. 6#. 
■ Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooftter. Fcap. 2s, Od, 
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The Botanist's Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. B. 
Hayward. Crown 8yo. Cloth limp, 4«. M. 

.Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stdckhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 5«. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B.W.Foster. 7th Edit. 4to. Ss,M. 

A New Manual of Book-keepingf. By P. Crellin^ Accountant. Crown 
8vo. 8». W. 

Picture School-Books. In simple Language, with numerous lUus- 

trations. Boyal 16mo. 

School Primer. 6d.— School Reader. By J. Tilleard. la.— Poetry Book 
for Schools. 1#.— The Life of Joseph. Is.— The Scripture Parables. By the 
Rev. S, E. Clarke. 1«.— The Scripture Miracles^ By the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 
1*.— Tlie New Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1*.— The 
Old Testament Hiatory. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, H.A. 1«.— The Story of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 1*.— The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Sarah Crompton. 1«. — ^The Life of Hartin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. 1«. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS: 

In 8 Parts. Limp doth, ^d, each ; or extra binding, Is, each. 

Part I. The Cat and the Hen ; A Cat in a Bag ; Sam* and his Dog, Red-leg ; 
Bob and Tom Lee. Part II. The New-bom Lamb ; The Good Boy, Bad Boy, 
and Nice Wise Girl ; Bad Ben and Old Sam Sly; Poor Fan. Pare 111. The 
Blind Boy ; The Hute Girl ; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood. Part IV. A. 
Night and a Day, or the Dey and the Kftight; The New Bauk-note ; Tho 
Royal Visit ; A King's Walk on a Winter'a Day. Pai-t V. Story of a Cat, told 
by Herself. Part V.I. The Three Monkeys. Part YII. Queen Bee and Busy 
Bee. Part VIII. Gull's Crag, A Story of the Sea. 



BELUS READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the ** Books for Yoimg Readers," have attained is 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
estiug stories, with a simple plot in place of the dry combination of letters and 
^yUabtefl, making no impresaioi^ on the mind, of jvhieh elementary reading- 
books generally consist. 

The publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
■ of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Reacly, Post 8vo, Strongly hound. 
Hasterman Beady. By Oa^tam Manyat. Is. M. 
SaraNeff from NMnre. (Seleicted.) By Mrs. Gatty. 1«. 
Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Is* 
Bohinson Crusoe. Vs. 6d, 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, MA. Is, 
Sotthey'a Life of Nelson. (Ahridged.) Is. 
Grimm's German Tales. (Selected.) \Immediateh/^ 

London t Frmted by JoHir SnuiraxwATs, Castle St.~Leioester Sq.* 
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